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Dr. Bimanbehari Mazumdar ( 1900-1969) had worked for 
long 21 years before he embarked on the present leviathan 
on Lord Chaitanya and his contemporaries. While this book 
(originally published in Bengali in 1938) brought him 
instant fame, he never iested on his laurels. A scholar by 
inner compulsion, he made significant contributions 
thereafter to allied fields of literary criticism, sociology 
and a variety of subjects of contemporary interest. 
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Translator’s Note 


Any hagiology is ah exercise in hermeneutics. No spiritual 
stalwart is entirely unbranded. He has his link with 
ancients—their scriptures and legends. A fact-finding 
biographical critique such as Dr. Majumdar’s work has little 
scope for any exegesis of the spiritual doctrine. Can we assume a 
knowledge of yoga-philosophy in every reader? Since we 
cannot, the translator had to add notes on these rather esoteric 
matters. In view of the overall accent on scientific positivism 
which marks the intellectual of the day, it is felt the notes of the 
above kind would be surely non-trivial. Let us clarify a basic 
problem of an abridged translation. The translator must supply 
some missing links—which must be missing for the very reason 
of abridgement—in order to restore some savour of the original. 
On either count a flat cribbing is ruled out. 

The translator himself being a believer in Lord Chaitanya’s 
Avatarhood, there may creep in some difference in degree 
between the original and the translated version, which difference 
is purely one of the degree of bhakti for the Lord and has nothing 
to do with objective treatment of his outer life, in respect of 
which the translator has always echoed the voice of the author. 
The poems and verse-distichs have been rendered into English 
with maximum faithfulness compatible with euphony. In fine, the 
translator feels rather apologetic in that he ventured into a 
leviathan with scarcely any competence therefor. If the devotee 
or the scholar would bear with the foible of translation itself, they 
would not be losers. The charm of Dr. Majumdar’s work will be 


for him to enjoy. 


A note on phonetic symbols 


The Sanskrit and Bengali words that pervade the following 
pages entailed a somewhat peculiar sound-value for English 
vowels (and some consanants also) for the purpose of 
transliteration. These are beyond the so-called International 
Phonetic Scheme, which is meant for European speeches. Out 
scheme is as follows : 

(German) das = daas; Bird = baard; (French Name) Jean = jaa: 
(English) Bad = bad; (French) têt-ū-tête - tet-e-tet; (French 
Name) Baudelaire = badele-aar: (Greek character) theta = thitaa; 
(Anglo-Hindi thug = thug 

Exceptions : Standard terms and personal names have been 


WITH DIACRITICS WITHOUT DIACRITICS 
aabesate aabesete 

aachambite aachambite 

aachhar aachhar 

Aadi Aadi 

Aanande Aanande 

aaswadane aaswadane 

Adwaita 


Adwaita 
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akdin 

akatra 
alasjuta 
amrita 
Anaahata 
ananta/Ananta 
antya/Antya 
apabitra 
Arta 
Avataar 
baani 

baari 
badanti 
bahutar 
bandana 
Bangsibadan 
barir 

barnan 
bamen 
Basantatilak 
Bhaagbataamrita 
bhaarat 
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Bhakta Bhakta 

bhakti bhakti 
Bhaktirasaamritasindhu Bhaktirasaamritasindhu 
Bhaktiratnaakar Bhaktiratnaakar 
Bidagdha Bidagdha 

Bishnu Bishnu 

Bishnupriyaa Bishnupriyaa 
Brahmaboibartapuran Brahmaboibartapuran 
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Brahmasamhitaa 


Brihadbhaagabataamrita 


Brihatsahasranaam 
Brindaa 
Brindaaban 

britti 

chad 

Chaitanya 
Chaitanyamangal 
chaitra 

charan 
charitaamrita 
charitam 

charitra 
chaturvuj 
chetanaa 

chit ; 
Chitsakti 

choti 

Choudise 

daan 

Daancharit 
Daankelichintamoni 
dadhi 

Damodar 
darbibe 

Dasam 

dash 

Dattatreya 
dayaa 


Brahmasamhitaa 


Brihadbhaagabataamrita 


Brihatsahasranaam 
Brindaa 
Brindaaban 
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chad 

Chaitanya 
Chaitanyamangal 
chaitra 

charan 
charitaamrita 
charitam 

charitra 
chaturvuj 
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chit 

Chitsakti 

chori 

Choudise ` 

daan 

Daancharit 
Daankelichintamoni 
dadhi 

Damodar 

darbibe 

Dasam 

dash 

Dattatreya 

dayaa 


debaalaye debaalaye 


Debi Debi 

deha deha 

dei dei 
dekhi/dekhiba/dekhite dekhi/dekhiba/dekhite 
Denur Denur 
desastha desastha 
dese dese 
diaa/dilo/dite diaa/dilo/dite 
dibaanisi dibaanisi 
dige dige 
dighol dighol 
dilaa dilaa 
din/dine din/dine 
diya diya 

dole dole 

drabe drabe 
dwaare dwaare 
dui dui 

dukh dukh 

dur dur 
Dwapar Dwapar 
dwesh dwesh 
gaayata gaayata 
Gadaadhar Gadaadhar 
gan gan 

garta garta 
Garur Garur 
ghrita ghrita 

git git 


Gitaabali 

gite 

Gitgobinda 
Gobinda/Gobinder 
Gopigan 

gori 

Gosaai 

Gour 
Gourapadatarangini 
Gourganoddesdipika 
Goursundar 
Goutam 

Grahan 

haat 
Haribhaktibilaas 
hoite 

Thaate 

jadi 

Jadu 

Jahaa 

Janaardan 

jano 

Joydeb 

jubati 

juraabe 

Kaajidalan 
Kabikarnapur 
Kade 

Kalpataru 

karcha 
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kirtan 

krandan 
Krishna 
Krittibaas 
Kshan 

kunde 

Lolit 
Lolitmadhab 
maataa 

mati . 
matoaara 
Manusamhitaa 
nabanita 
Nanda 

nid 
Nityaananda 
paaitaam 
paasn 
Pada/Padaabali/Padaamrita 
Padmakalpataru 
Panchatattwa 
Pandit 

paraan pare 
pari/parila 
Parisat 
peetabasan 
pindadaan 
piran 
Prataaprudra 
pravate 
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prita 
Pronaam 
Purans 

puriaa 

putra 
Raamaananda 
Raar 
Ramkrishna 
ratna 

Rodani 
Saantiparba 
Sadaanandi 
sadan 

sahite 

Sahitya 
Sahityadarpan 
samhitaa 
Sakaabda 
sakshaat 

sakti 

sambad 
samudratire 
Sanaatan 
sandarva 
sandeha 
Santipur ; 
Siddhantachandroday 
sitaa 

skhalita 
sovita 


prita 
Pronaam 
Purnas 
puriaa 

putra 
Raamaananda 
Raar 
Ramkrishna 
ratna 
Rodani 
Saantiparba 
Sadaanandi 
sadan. 
sahite 
Sahitya 
Sahityadarpan 
samhitaa 
Sakaabda 
sakshaat 
sakti 
sambad 
samudratire 
Sanaatan 
sandarva 
sandeha 
Santipur 


Siddhantachandroday 
sitaa 

skhalita 

sovita 


Sraaban 

srabane 
Srichaitanyachandroday 
Srichaitanyachandraamrita 
Srichaitanyacharitaamrita 
Srichaitanyabhaagbat 
Srikrishnachaitanya 
Staba 

stabamaalaa 

Stotra 

Suprabhaat 

suta ` 

sutra 

swahaste 

taahaa/taahe 

taapita 

taar 

taaraa 

tabe 

Tantra 
taranga/tarangini 
thaalite 

tilek 

tin 

tire 

tomaar 

tribhanga 

Trinadapi 

tu 

tumi 
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Srichaitanyachandroday 
Srichaitanyachandraamrita 
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Srichaitanyabhaagbat 
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taaraa 
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Tantra 
taranga/tarangini 
thaalite 

tilek 

tin 

tire 

tomaar 
tribhanga 
trinadapi 
wo 

tumi 


udila udila 


udyaan udyaan 
upamita upamita 
utkal utkal 

uttar uttar 
Vedabyaas Vedabyaas 
Vidyaapati Vidyaapati 
vitar vitar 

vite vite 


Dr. Bimanbihari Majumdar’s work on the truth-value of the 
multifarious materials and ingredients of the existing biographics 
of Sri Chaitanya as in the 1930s, has been acclaimed by the 
literati and the laity alike. While respectful of every author, new 
or old, Dr. Majumdar is not used to taking any alleged document, 
any revered testimony or any established authority at a face 
value. To apply both empirical and rational probe instead of an 
indolent plausible guess becomes an onerous task when the data 

‘to be processed are incomplete and the fields of survey 
polemical. True, interpolation of plausible data to cope with the 
missing links is a dubious course itself. There being nothing 
better to try, Dr. Majumdar too had recourse, occasionally, to 
such an ad hoc procedure. Real worth of historical and literary 


both—consists in the dexterity 


ruth of a scrappy or nebulous 
material, by a harmonious blend of reason and imagination, 


which adopts all possible methodology without prejudice. The 
Pragmatic test of ‘what if my theory be true 
successors to see the what and the 
theory. And fortunately half the century’ 
after Dr. Majumdar’s work seems to 
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and arguments tenable enough. It should be clearly stated that a 
godlyman or an Avataar’s life is not exclusively (or perhaps not 
even importantly) confined to the surface. His birth, marriage, 
book-learning or even active life may merely be an inane, if not 
deceptive, chaff whose grain remains ensconced in a crypt 
wherewith no rational intellect can communicate. It will be very 
inordinate a demand placed on the author if one expects him to 
decide on such questions as are essentially spiritual and hence 
unknowable. Who can tell whether Adwaita was right in adoring 
his ex-pupil, Sri Gouranga, as Krishna, an episode so effusively 
described by a poet, Basu Ghosh? Equally, it does not behove a 
scholar, Bimanbihari, to decide whether Sri Gouranga was a true 
God-incarnate or merely an intense God-lover. 

Regarding the translator’s work, the first disconcerting point 
is that he has to abridge Dr. Majumdar’s book to respect the 
space-limitation constraint under which he has to work. ʻA thing 
of beauty does not really admit of a procrustean bed; when I cut 
the exquisite original to a Procrustean measure, I am, 
aesthetically, at fault, though perhaps economic exigency 
compelling such abridgement is nobody’s fault ! An abridged 
edition becomes unreadable unless the secondary writer supplies 
the ‘missing links’. In the fifty odd years major changes have 
taken place in one’s weltanschauung, so to say. A literary 
criticism cannot wholly ignore all such effects of a changing flux 
of matter and manner that we witness in every hagiology, old or 
new. Sri Chaitanya’s global recognition has particulary resulted 
in a profusion of further research into his life. The translator has, 
within the limits of his capability, to endeavour to supplement 
Dr. Majumdar’s original views by those of our times. In doing so, 
however, I have been punctilious about.two thing. First, J have 
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stated Dr. Majumdar’s views in unmistakable terms, referring 
almost always to the author, wherever necessary, lest my 
updating spoils and his original ones should mix up. I hope, no 
such medley has creeped in this ‘creation within a creation’ and 
hope further that the cliche quoted here will not be construed as 
my presumption to real creativity ! Finally, I express my own 
regrets for being the instrumental cause of pruning a comely 
piece of literary work, the efficient cause being that space- 
limitation albeit. 
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Chapter I 
Three distinct attitudes of Sri CHAA biographers 


The author, Bimanbehari Majumdar, means to divide the 
attitudinal differences of diverse biographers of Sri Chaitanya 
into three well-defined classes, the fundumentum divisionis 
being the obvious diversity of the weltanschauung. He believes 
such divergences between biographers would always be there 
when they go to narrate the life of any medieval preacher or 
reformer : citing G. K. Chesterton’s opinion of hagiologies meant 
to portray the life of St. Francis of Assisi, the author tends to 
suggest that some would be content to note the external traits of 
the savant or saint. Matthew Arnold and Renold, who were 
biographers of St. Francis, would, for example, be regarded as 
hagiologists of this category, since their sole concern was the 
saints love of nature and of wild life or perhaps his 
preoccupation with social welfare, for instance. There was a ne 
plus ultra for these authors and they would not follow the saint 
beyond the point up to which they can agree with him. An 
antipodal attitude is evinced by others who sequaciously ditto all 
that the saint said and unquestioningly accept whatever medieval 
credulity said about him. A tertium quid is there too. These 
authors harbour no prejudice against medieval mentality. Nor do. 
they accept it credulously. They seem to have an understanding 
sympathy of a psychoanalyst for the ideas of old and at the same 
time scan them with the detached interest of a historian. 
Understandably, Dr. Majumdar himself would like to fall into the 
third category. 
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So far so good. But I wish to re-iterate the plain truth that the 
divine life of Sti Chaitanya, for one, is a force majeure to the 
human mind, and lies beside the terms of its reference. It is 
something words can never describe. Yet words, pitiably limited 
in scope and rationale to a paltry domain of the eye and the ear, 
are the only means at the disposal of the mind while it aspires 
after defining the undefined— the Spirit and its mystic working on 
the lower trilogy of mind, life and body. It’s much as Goethe 
meant by urphanomen. The mind loses, as Kant says, its stuff at 
the first glimmer of the spirit and loses all conscious contact with 
it. Yet the mental ego does not say, ‘I can’t’. Contrarily, it 
becomes an oppressor of the truth; in its torture-chamber truth is 
maimed, mutilated and cast in its puisne mould. It does the same 
thing even when it ventures into the truth of the spirit. 

It redounds to the credit of Dr. Majumdar that he has largely 
refrained from-any subjective speculation about the nature of the 
inner life of Lord Chaitanya. Even when he has to deal with 
matters spiritual, he has trusted to a putative authority on the 
subject. Sometimes he has been compelled to strike a note of 
scepticism as otherwise the excerpt quoted may be uncritically 


taken for granted. Such note of caution is imperative because a 


class of devetees vie with each other in the matter of elevating 


€s about miracles he 
gis’ spiritual power to 
itand never do they so 
s Sti Aurobindo says, 


them’, meaning that the greatest sain 


ee ts perform miracles at 
God’s bidding and scoff at them whe 


n done to Impress the 
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common herd who fail to appreciate a yogi who exhibits no 
occult power. 

Dr. Majumdar rightly puts a premium on the striking fact that 
in a little over two hundred years of Sri Chaitanya’s withdrawal in 
1533 A.D., that is between 1533 A.D. and 1758 A.D., to be 
precise, more than a hundred titles dealt with the Prophet’s life. 
This, on all counts, is unique, no other preacher, politician or 
artist sharing a privilege of the kind. Of the biographies of Sri 
Chaitanya some were in Hindi, some in Oriya or Sanskrit, while 
others wore in Bengali or Assamese. All this is unprecedented in 
recorded history as the author (Majumdar) avers. 

The period under consideration, namely that between 1533 
A.D. and 1758 A.D. is the pre-British period after the departure 
of Lord Chaitanya. Authors of this period who wrote about the 
Lord would broadly fall into the second category as delineated by 
Chesterton. I wish to recall.at this point that Chesterton regarded 
writers of this category as blind and credulous worshippers of ; 
their heroes. Coming to Sri Chaitanya biographies of the said 
period, one notes that some of them were chiefly philosophical 
and others concerned in the main with the Lord’s Lila (ecstatic 
mood and yogic life). While many such authors had~ no 
knowledge of Sri Chaitanya’s life at first hand, some again who 
were in touch with him did not really take pains to verify the 
reliability of what they wrote about some facet or episode of his 
life that might lie beyond their direct knowledge. Murari Gupta, 
for instance, had witnessed the Lord’s acts at Nabadwip alone 
but lacked any knowledge of his tours or of his spiritual trance 
that often occurred while he was at Nilaachal. Exceptions were 
there, no doubt. The author (B.M.) refers to Sri Rup and 
Raghunath Goswamy who wrote monographically eulogies or 
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hymns bearing on the Lord’s Life at Nilachal. And these two 
authors had the privilege of witnessing the Nilaachal Lila of the 
Lord. As indicated above, not all authors cared for any such 
empirical basis. Brindabandaas, for instance, would need 
nothing more than his own emotional conviction, heedless of the 
apodictic virtue of his assertions. One such mysterious assertion 
is embodied in the distich, 

“Adyaapiha sei lila kare Gourraay. 

kona kona Vagyaban dekhibare paay.’ 

I now try to render it into English : 

“Gouraay exhibits his lila till now 

None but the lucky few see it anyhow.’ 

Unluckily, alas, these lucky people had mixed up the 
temporal and the eternal in their treatment of Sri Chaitanya’s life. 
The same trend goes on till today when the material and the 
spiritual aspects of Sri Chaitnaya’s life are being muddled as 
before. In their own life-styles too thousands of Vaishnab 
hermits and mendicants still believe the miracle-tales of the 
prophets as handed down by successive Gurus (preceptors) of 
these recluses themselves or even those ‘myths’ that have gone 
down in tradition. These hear-say evidences are crucial to these 
credulous ascetics who ordain their lives according to the maxim, 
‘Biswaase milaye bastu, tarke bhudur’, meaning thereby to reach 
their spiritual goal easier than by the steep path of 
argumentation. The emotional appeal is their touchstone of 
truth. They are prepared to accept any report of myth or miracle 
as true provided that they find it emotionally satisfying. They 
enjoy permanent holiday from sense-verification and logic. For 
they believe empiricism and rationalism are to be confined to the 
province of worldly life. When a logical test of truth value in the 
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manner of a historian is extrapolated to workings of the devine, it 
is a bad example of paralogism. Logic and empirical verification 
are as silly examples of grammatical mistake as metaphysics and 
theosophy are to Ayer, Carnap and ‘earlier’ Wittgenstein of the 
logical positivist school of philosophy. Hence, echoing the voice 
of these positivists themselves, one may, I believe, re-formulate 
the Vaishnab epistemological dogma as the axiom that rejects a 
priori sense-data predicates and logical paraphernalia as 
egregious follies of linguistic solecism at any rate. Mathods of 
historical analysis of worldly events are irrelevant when it comes 
to a study of Sri Chaitanya’s life for the compelling reason that he 
is an embodiment of God. Criteria to determine truth and 
falsehood of the physical world lose their tenability if and when 
they are dragged on to a spiritual realm. The Vaishnab, who 
regards Sri Chaitanya as divine, feels in his bones that their Lord 
could do as he liked such feats as appear to be myths to the 
sceptic. 

I think I should try to explain what is really meant by a miracle. 
Aslam to update Majumdar’s book, I may be allowed to draw on 
Sri Aurobindo’s writings. For some reason or other in 
Majumdar’s day Sri Aurobindo’s works were not so frequently 
consulted by an author as they are to-day. I presume that 
Bimanbehari Majumdar tried to fill what seemed to him to be a 
real need. Examining the works of Dinesh Sen, Khagendranath 
Mitra, Sushil Kumar De and Kalidas Nag et al, Majumdar comes 
to the conclusion that these learned authors tended to judge the 
medieval mind by the modern yardstick. As I understand 
‘modern’ is a euphemism for ‘hyper-critical’. Indeed 
Brindaabandaas’s credulity is much too naive a thing to be 
swallowed by a modern sceptic. On the other hand, Dinesh Sen’s 
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remark that devotional tears marked the greatest miracle ever 
performed by Sri Chaitanya clearly shows that Sen belongs to the 
Same category of hagiologists as Matthew Arnold or Regan. 
These authors do not take cognizance of the spiritual life of the 
Saint they study. What’s the use, one may ask, knowing the 
externalities of a life that is principally lived from inside out? 
Some authors have been caught tripping even in respect of 
factual aspects of Sri Chaitanya’s life. To take a glaring instance, 
consider the Lord’s contemporary Sanatan’s remark (as in 
‘Brihadbhaagbatamrita’) on the identity of Lord Chaitanya and 
Lord Krishna. Unfortunately, Nag had observed that ‘Sanatan, 
Rupa and Jiva Goswami ... never identify Chaitanya with 
Krishna’. S. K. De, on the other hand, gave a lie to 
Brindaabandaas’s observauion that Lord Chaitanya abused and 
damned a Vedantist, Prakasananda. De attributes the entire 
episode to a retaliative motive of Brindaabandaas himself. ] am 
amused by De’s brinkmanship. Instead of affirming or denying 
the possibility of inflicting punishment by sheer cursing, he shifts 
the focus of interest to the impossibility of Sri Chaitanya abusing 
one by a foul language ! I hasten to add, however, that Majumdar 
has made no comment like this but merely quoted what he 
already wrote about Brindaaban’s version of the episode, The 
insurmountable difficulty of writers of our day being faith in 
Avatarhood, they cannot have an understanding sympathy for 
the medieval mentality where logic had other purposes than 
disproving God, Avatarhood and Spirituality. 

But what did Sri Chaitanya’s contem 
considered him God in human frame? 
their notion of God? In the words of 
belonged to the court of Husain Shah, 


poraries mean when they 
In other words, what was 
Sanatan Goswamy, who 
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‘Aayating niyating chaiba bhutaanaamaagating gating 
betti bidyaamabidyaancha sa bacho bhagobaaniti’ 

The distich from Sonaatan Goswamy’s 
‘Brihadbhaagbataamnrrita’ means, 

‘One who knows the course and fate’s ways 
Of all living beings and has the sense 
Of knowledge and illusion’s called divine always.’ 

Majumdar next proceeds to delineate the historical method as 
applied to the biography of Sri Chaitanya. At the outset, 
however, he notes (none too happily) the fact that research 
workers of modern times ‘do not deign to admit miracles at all’. 
His underlying disapproval of their scepticism is not something I 
project on Majumdar. If one reads between the lines, one infers 
some such thing from the last paragraph of p.11 of his book. 
Majumdar further argues that mercenary motives prompt some 
Indian occultists to demonstrate miracles. If these unregenerate 
souls are capable of performing miraculous feats, it stands to 
reason that Sri Chaitanya might be considered capable likewise 
of such feats as his contemporaties affirmed. From this line of his 
argument] infer that he himself is not prejudiced against miracle- 
men. But then, his contemporaries included such men as were 
convinced that Sri Chaitanya was a God-incarnate. 

At this point the author (B.M.) draws a subtle line of 
demarcation between spiritual and historical forms of truth. 
Apparently, this distinction is kindred to the one made by the 
Western positivist philosopher, Feygl, who, true to the analytical 
spirit of the Vienna circle, differentiated between the logico- 
arithmetic meaning and the pictorial-emotional meaning in 
which words of a given natural language are used. J am, to be 
sure, disposed to think that Majumdar’s ‘historical’ belongs to 
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the category ‘logico-arithmetic’ in Feygl’s sense. Accordingly, 
his ‘spiritual’ vaguely corresponds to Feygl’s ‘pictorial- 
emotional’. Philosophizing is my own foible. I am all the more 
apologetic for this idiosyncrasy of mine because I possess really a 
mere smattering of the profound subject so that my folly is 
perhaps born of sciolism. In that case it is irrepressible and 
therefore venial too. Once I introduce myself as a sciolist, I need 
not be too shy to dilate on the ‘true’ sense of Majumdar’s term 
‘spiritual’ and ‘historical’. 

I must begin with correspondence of ‘spiritual’ to what the 
logical positivist called ‘pictorial-emotional’. Spiritual 
knowledge is believed to belong to the soul, and not to the mind. 
No amount of sense-data predicate analysis can precipitate an 
omnipotent, omniscient being known as God. But, even soul has 
a method. It first opens out the devotee’s heart or emotional 
centre behind which the occult plexus of Anaahata is ensconced 
in snug repose and with which the divine element of the devotee, 
his soul, is in better contact than with the brain-mind or, say, the 
sex-centre. I hope this succinct discourse on the soul would 
Suggest an intimate nexus between emotional being and soul- 
functioning. The soul is, actually, much more than a ruler of 
emotion. It rules the entire brain-mind, sensation, physiological 
functions and all that. The soul, as God’s deputy, leads the being 
from one life to the next in response to the evolutionary nisus of 
Nature, or, more precisely of Supernature. So it is that the soul 
has to be the ‘psychological centre’ of an evolutionary being as 
pointed by the Mother of Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 

If soul (and higher emotions impelled by the soul) carries a 
secret fiat of the divine, the mind, with its sense organs and 
intelligence, is also under Nature’s command to carry out the 
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slow rounds of the evolutionary process. The evolution of the 
world-nature, by which I mean human society at large, is a tardy 
and unconscious undertaking led by mind whose own light is 
pellucid, if not hazy. This evolution of the race as a whole, by 
trial and error, by dialectics of association (love) and dissociation 
(war or repulsion) is a circuitous process. No tribe, no 
community or no individual can: violate this universal force of 
decay and of new growth. And this process of World-nature, this 
slow and helical ascent to more love and less hate as more bitter 
experience of hate (war) accumulates, this demi-urge of nations 
to usurp, aggrandize and expand till sheer magnitude makes the 
expanding structure burst asunder and crumble to pieces (new 
nations) is what we, unwittingly but correctly, mean by ‘History’. 
If history records the evolution of the whole human race on a 
macro scale, occultism or yoga (Jnanyoga, bhaktiyoga or 
Karmayoga) gives the recipe of an individual’s relatively rapid 
evolution of consciousness. (The yoga done by an individual has 
a bearing on the above natural evolution of the race as well. 
People look upon history both as a record and as a record- 
breaker. For it is a force of destiny operating on the external life 
of the entire race. By contrast, the yoga is a more rapidly 
effective force of knowledge, will, action and devotion. But it 
operates on the inner life of the individual who consciously 
chooses to accelerate his growth-rate of consciousness 
(knowledge and power) with respect to that of the common herd 
still under the lead of blind forces of history. Since history is 
concerned with the outer personality of the race, taken 
collectively albeit, intellect, reasoning, sense-data are its matter 
and manner. Historical changes affect the intellect first and 
reaches passion and instinct only after the revolutionaries 
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(pioneers) of social change have been able to convince the 
common man that he will benefit from the change. So changes 
take place and history texts record them. In any case, spirituality 
is not directly at work as a historical force though its indirect 
influence (as of the Chaitanya creed on the renaissance of 
Bengal) cannot be gainsaid even by the obdurate atheist of the 
day. 

All these are my own interpretation in the sense that 
Majumdar has not dealt with this occult sense of history. After 
the rather lengthy ado on the meaning of ‘spiritual’ and 
‘historical’, I must summarize the other observations made by 
the author. But, I still owe the reader an explication of the term 
‘spiritual’ not on an epistemological model given above but on a 
teleological scheme. Its relevance to the polemical issue of 
Avatarhood, which repeatedly engage the author’s attention too, 
will be apparent as I go along. Teleology believes in a divine 
purpose behind all the happenings of the world. I put an accent 
on the word, Behind, using a capital letter to write it. The yoga 
philosophy asserts that the original undifferentiated one, the 
supreme, had created out of himself and by his Divine force of 
Maya the world of various orders—gods, mind, life, matter. The 
lower trilogy—the universe of the scientist or the world of the 
philosopher—is ruled not directly but vicariously through 
spiritual beings called gods. These gods have no material body 
but can assume human or any other form with contours of light. 
Nor are they localized like ourselves. They are ubiquitous at will. 
Now, spirit has cloaked itself by veils of successively denser 
opacity to give rise to mind, life and matter in the order 
mentioned. We, humans, are mental beings having a life-nature 
and a material body. But the divine spark or soul is also in us. 
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Only yogis are aware of its presence. The process of yoga or 
spirituality consists in a tearing of the veils of ignorance (opacity) 
one after another. First a yogi transcends the mind by tearing 
down the veil over spirit. What appeared to be the half-baulked 
light of mind now reveals itself in its true light—the light of the 
spirit, the consciousness-force or chitshakti of the gods being at 
his disposal thereby. Well, the yogi may ascend higher. But the 
above account will suffice for our purpose. By spiritual a yogi 
would mean a level of conciousness where the mental ego is 
dissolved and a universal faculty of knowing is attained. Here 
reasoning, data-processing etc. are obviated by intuition. The 
narrow outer self takes on a shadowy appearance while the 
cosmic self seems to be the yogi’s true being. To arrive at a 
synthesis of the one (soul) and many (spirit) is half the battle of a 
yogi. The divirie purpose behind evolution is inscrutable. Yet 
yogis feel that this replacement of an ignorant mental narrowness 
by an illumined spiritual broadness, where the soul realizes itself 
both as an individual and as a universal, is one major goal fixed 
for mankind by the divine. A Nobel Prize in Particle Physics or 
some other evidence of mental faculty is not perse a proof of 
one’s spiritual progress. But, then, an outflowering of selfless 
love, an urge toward God, an admiration for the devotee are each 
a signet seal of Soul on heart and hence a proof of spiritual 
growth. sie 

A materialist or any atheist may challenge the whole 
institution of yoga. A logical positivist may disdain it all. But the 
yogi would reply, ‘Just as you cannot determine the wavelengths 
of the sodium lines while you employ scientific methods of 
Botany or organic chemistry although those method made a 
skilled botanist and a noted exponent of organic chemistry, so 
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also you cannot verify or falsify a yogi’s claim till you develop a 
yogic consciousness. The yogic consciousness born of 
desirelessness is like the laboratory-room of the yogi. Just as the 
spectrometer-room is indispensable if you wish to determine the 
aforesaid sodium lines’ wavelengths, so also desirelessness, 
continence, mental peace, courage, love, detachment, etc. are - 
indispensable to yoigs. You may be a Ph. D. without 
relinquishing wrath, lust, avarice etc. But you cannot cross the 
threshold of yoga till you are saintly yourself. So your challenge 
is childish. I won’t answer your sophistry either. 

It is time that I turned to Majumdar’s revealing commentary 
on the anti-Sri Chaitanya wave in the pre-British period which 
was the handiwork of the adherents of the power cult. These men 
of the Hindu community formed an anti-Vaishnab sect. During 
the British rule the antagonists of Vaishnabs consisted of the 
haughty gentry who were well-versed in English. Their voice of 
protest was never intense and hardly meant any threat to the 
Vaishnab cult. Nor did the antagonists succeed in creating any 
anti- Vaishnab forum. Their writings too were not so prominent 
as called for their being recognized as an independent literary 
movement. The point was that no unified school of thought grew 
out of their insouciant and desultory approach to combat a 
movement that had struck roots in the native soil already. What 
was striking was not the anti-Vaishnab grunting at all. On the 
contrary, a remarkable rejoinder to these amateurish exercises 
in futility indulged by the arrogant elite and the Shakta zealot 
appeared to steal a march over the anti-Sri Chaitanya lobby of 
the time. A true Vaishnab, if with a militant partisanship, Sri 
Kashinath Tarkapanchanan, translated a book, 
‘Anantasamhitaa’, to establish the identity of Sri Chaitanya and 
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Lord Krishna. He claimed to have found a sloka or verse in that 
scripture where Krishna was identified with the bearer of the 
following alternative appellations—Chaitanya, Gouranga, 
Gourhari, Sachisuta and Pravu. Evidently, the identification is 
unambiguously established. The book by Sri Kashinath 
Tarkapanchanan was entitled ‘Pasandapiran’. Unfortunately, I 
have not been able to assess the genuineness of the claim made 
here for the simple reason that I have no idea about the date of 
composition of the source-book, ‘Anantasamhitaa’. A dubious 
parallel was once cited by the anti-Sri Chaitanya lobby of Bengal. 
The Siv worshippers had tampered with the text of a holy book to 
concoct a Scriptural prediction about an Asura’s incarnation as 
Chaitanya ! I am not adumbrating anything by this ‘contrived 
evidence’. I am just unable to decide on the truth-value of 
Tarkapanchanan’s assertion. Incidentally, Majumdar himself is 
silent also on the source-material of Tarkapanchanon’s work and 
its veracity. The book, ‘Pasandapiran’ is said to be a sort of 
lampoon on an intellectual who had vilified the Chaitanya cult. 
Majumdar has given the date of composition of ‘Pasandapiran’. 
It is sometime in 1823. 

I cannot but admire Majumdar’s flair for quotes. In one of the 
strange quotes from Sri Chaitanya’s contemporary, Jib 
Goswamy, we are told how according to Jib Goswamy himself, 
hermeneutics is in a state of flux or some perpetual change of 
poise. Like Henri Bergson’s becoming, the interpretation of a 
maxim, or even an episode of a scripture, is liable to an alteration 
in time much as a Bergsonian ‘creative evolution’ is. The 
meaning of Krishnalila in the epoch of Dwaapar need not 
coincide with its true intension in Kaliyuga (the epoch of Kali). 
What can be predicated of Sri Krishna can always be predicated 
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of his dual self or alter ego, Sri Chaitanya, the eight thousand 
years of temporal Separation being no parity-violating parameter 
as Jib Goswamy would believe. Incidentally, my belief in the 
Mahaavarat’s age being some eight thousand years is the result of 
mathematical analysis of the full lunar eclipse at Kurukshetra 
battlefield on one fateful afternoon of the severe battle-time. 
Suniti Chatterjee’s unconfirmed opinion that Mahaavarat was no 
more than a few hundred years older than Homer’s Iliad made 
him very popular with the British who knew that the fact of India 
_ having been civilized earlier than themselves would only give 
further spirit to the Gita adoring revolutionary freedom fighter of 
Bengal ! Majumdar (unwittingly albeit) combines the best 
scientific methodologies of Whitehead and Carnap, though he is 
. less mystical-than the former and more eclectic than the latter. 
What is admirable in his approach is his Sri Aurobindonian 
` reluctance both to affirm and to deny in ignorance. He does not, 
obviously, possess a yogi’s conciousness; so he refrains from 
assessing the truth-value of what yogis and devotees assert. Of 
course, he has highest regards for Sri Chaitanya even when he 
takes cum grano salis some unverifiable eulogy of the Lord by 
biographers of his age. We cannot, however, go into the details 
of the controversy, to which the author turns immediately after 
quoting Jib Goswamy’s mystic maxim that scriptural episodes 
have different meanings in different ages. (So we cannot settle 
the dispute about the exact composition of Sri Chaitanya’s 
entourage during his passage to Nilaachal. We of 1990s must 
interpret things differently from the Lord’s biographers of the 
16th century.) Whether Godaadhar was one of the retinue is of 
no consequence to us; the case of the authoris different. He takes 
pains to compare different references to ascertain the truth of 
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this petty matter. To our author nothing is unimportant. This is an 
important characteristic of any able researcher of his kind. 

The author also studies (meticulously enough to avoid errors) 
all sorts of reactions, favourable and unfavourable, that were 
there as a back-lash of the growing popularity of the Vaishnab 
cult. Some of these in the pre-British period have been recorded 
already. Of the cases, in instance, which belong to the period of 
British rule in India, one deals with the antagonism of the Brahma 
community. Things soon took a turn. Even Brahmas adopted the 
Vaishnab musical instruments such as the percussion instrument 
called Khol. Kartaal, a brass instrument, came in for acceptance 
by the same community also. True, yogi Bijoykrishna Goswami 
and a fluent speaker, Keshab Sen, were genuine admirers of 
Lord Chaitanya. Keshab Sen was a member and a leader of the 
Brahma Community but held the Hindu prophet Lord 
Ramkrishna in high esteem. Lord Ramkrishna is said to have 
verified that Lord Chaitanya’s Nabadwip-house was now 

- traceless, being engulfed by the river waters. An interesting 
episode concerning Sri Chaitanya’s home tells us that Lord 
Ramkrishna with his customary accent on observation and 
experience in preference to fancy and speculation, would not 
accept the divinity even of Lord Chaitanya before verifying it 
yogically. So he goes on to the reputed home of Sri Chaitanya to 
remark, ‘if this had been his abode, he is no divine. I found no 
yogic evidence of his being one.” So disappointed, Lord 
Ramkrishna and his companions board a boat on their return 

~ journey. Lo and behold ! the Lord is in a deep trance or Samadhi. 
_-——Presentlyhe wakes up to declare, ‘Well, here was his home, now 
under water, completely washed ! This is ampble proof, says 

Lord Ramkrishna, of his greatness. That is, his Samadhi proved 

it. Sri Chaitanya was a divine in the eye of Lord Ramkrishna too. 
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Divinity is one thing and proving one’s divinity by asserting 
one’s ability to develop hoof on legs like pigs is another. The 
author righty discards such wild fancy about a great prophet, 
Lord Chaitanya. The silly speculation is rooted in taking too 
literally the evolution of species as expressed in one of Sanskrit 
slokas where a pig is said to have been the God-incarnate at one 
Stage of the evolution of species from fish to tortoise and then 
successively to other forms including the pig. I have the notion 
that anything expressed in Sanskrit was considered literally true 
in olden days. Naive rustics failed to grasp the inner meaning of 
metaphors, symbols and imageries. Much of fuss resulted from 
linguistic confusion of worse kinds than irked the angry youths of 
the Vienna Circle. 

As far as lam concerned, Majumdar’s attitude to such fancied 
tales of ‘hoofs’ about Lord Chaitanya is absolutely right. Yet I 
have my own reservation about the author’s opinion that Sri 
Chaitanya’s divinity was not a historical truth, being only a truth 
in a devotee’s world of emotions. That a truth of spirit is not a 
truth of political history goes without saying. Even the Chinese 
communist party in the time of Mao Tse-Tung would invariably 
append to the political history of each period the corresponding 
cultural history as official history texts published b 


y the party 
confirmed. How can an event of such 


inestimable 
significance—the issue of one’s Avatarhood—be left outside of 


the scope of history? What is history in an ordinary sense? It is a 
record of world-nautre’s forces and their interplay with the outer 
nature of mankind. The same world-nature and the inner nature 
of mankind interact to produce the culture-flux. There is no 
formal difference inthe two strands of history. The difference is 
material. The difference is in the content. But the Avataar is a 
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very special phenomenon, more decisive in the world-drama 
than the most striking deus ex machina. Ordinary curve of 
evolutionary ascent of consciousness of mankind occasionally 
meets with a descending curve, one descending on the terrestrial 
nature with the plenary plentitude of divine knowledge, light and 
love. The former—the ascending spiral—is Nature’s 
somnambulist rhythm by which she leads (toward light) slowly 
and circuitously the race, equally somnolent and totally 
unconscious of the rhyme and reason of Nature-forces, except 
forcing some Darwinian skeletal change; the latter is a fully 
conscious nisus acting on the willing and the advanced who 
house the conscious force accompanying the conscious (divine) 
nisus. The cusp where the descending curve meets the ascending 
spiral is the Avataar. His trust and tryst are divine; his inner being 
is to grow into an image of the divine through ardent yoga when 
the willing and the advanced recognize Him as the divine. For all 
his inner divinity, his nature-part, that is, his outer personality is 
all too human and that too not as a cloak or a play but in right 
earnest. His idea is to show mankind the way out of human 
limitation. He has to put on himself all the opacity of the human 
nature to be transformed later, by a strenuous yoga, into its 
opposite—into the figure and form of the divine. The outer 
history—or should J say history, simply?—is greatly affected by 
an Avataar. I think the impacts of Jesus and Lord Chaitanya are 
much more telling than those of a Caesar or a Hitler. Can an 
ordinary devotee or an ordinary yogi achieve such feats? 
Anything - suprahuman suggests a divine presence. Sri 
Chaitanya’s erudition, courage, purity, simplicity, bhakti, 
abnegation, magnetic personality and range and depth of 
popularity surpass human magnitudes. And he is important to 
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history and its course too. So the Avataar should and must imply 
a historical phenomenon, if also a force majeure beside the terms 
of reference of the human mind. Unfortunately, Sri Chaitanya 
biographers hardly stressed the evolutionary content of 
Avataarhood. 


Chapter I 
Ascertaining Important Dates vf Sri Chaitanya’s Life 


The title of the chapter is clear enough. It is a business-like 
probe into medley (controversial) ‘testimonies’ and ‘records’, 
both right and worng. Our inverted commas simply indicate the 
paradox of a putative testimony being often false also. But the 
whole business is too technical to have any appeal to the general 
reader for whom I am here to abridge an unabridgeable work of 
excellence. The topics covered by Majumdar are intrinsically 
interesting even when the dissertation is sometimes tough and 
never easy to read. Keeping in view the fact that they are 
interesting and the fear that we do not always have a respite anda 
mood to undertake an investigation or peruse its report such as 
are expedient for a research worker, I offer a compromise 
solution, which means a rapid summary of Majumdar’s 
observations concerning the present chapter. Space-limitation 
being a peremptory factor, we have to be content at times with a 
mere epitome of the original. 

We begin with the date of Sri Chaitanya’s advent on earth. It 
was (according to moderners’ Gregorian calendar) February 27, 
1486. From Murari Gupta’s ‘Sri Krishna Chaitanya Charitam’ 
and also from the following verse occurring in Basu Ghosh’s 
‘Chaitanya Sannyaaser Paala’, 


‘Nadia aakaase aasi Vdila Gouranga-sasi 
Bhaasil Sakale Kutuhale 
Laajete gagan-sasi makhila badane masi 


kaal peye grahaner chhale’, 
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Which purports to 


‘On Nadia firmament Occurred the advent 
Of Gouranga’s heavenly body—they see 
And quizzical they became The moon all the same 


Hid her face on an eclipse plea’, 

The author infers that the eclipse of the moon followed Sri 
Chaitanya’s advent and did not precede it as even Krishnadaas 
Kaviraaj in his celebrated book, ‘Chaitanyacharitaamrita’ 
erroneously assumes. To ascertain the truth in the last- 
mentioned issue, the author consulted expert opinions on the 
astronomical aspect of the lunar eclipse of that night. The hour of 
advent and the date were fixed once and for all by a typically 
scientific method, a pleasant surprise from a hagiology text ! By 
Gregorian calendar, the date of withdrawal of Lord Chaitanya 
was July 9, 1533. So his Lila (divine play) had a tenure of 47 
years 4 months and 12 days. The author being meticulous to a 
fault, we leave out a detailed statement in support of his 
conclusion. We know, Majumdar won’t accept anything merely 
on testimony or hear-say but thrush it out till truth reveals itself. 
Of a brief sojourn on earth nearly a half was spent as an ascetic 
monk or Sannyaasi. Majumdar’s cute collation-detail need not 
be reproduced. It is enough to know that his ascetic life was of a 
duration of 23 years 5 months and 2 days, which was abruptly 
over at his departure. His family-life, or better, his life with the 
members of his parents, wife et al was of a duration of 23 years 
11 months and 6 days. Omitting all the delicate work of collation 
of available books as undertaken by the author, we barely 
mention his brief stay at Adwaita’s Shantipur home immediately 
after he left hearth and home on the mission of monkhood. His 
idea was to allow his devotees and admirers including his mother 
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to see him at Shantipur. He next made for Nilaachal. Covering 
many areas of the Decaan the next year in his tour of South India, 
he visited Gour and Brindaaban in the fifth and sixth years of his 
Sannyaas. Then he returned to Nilaachal in 1515 A.D. He had 
visited Prayaag and Kaashi in course of his trip to Brindaaban. 
Apparently, he took in his stride these trips. He spent about two 
years touring South India while the tours of Gour and Brindaaban 
accounted for about eight and ten months respectively. The exact 
tour-time spanned three years and a half but they were not 
continuous and accounted for six calendar years. Krishnadaas 
Kaviraj’s mention of six tour years must be taken in this sense. 

Without any further detail of these matter, we pass on to 
summarize Chapter III of Majumdar’s book. 


Chapter I 
As Pada makers saw Sri Chaitanya 


Sri Chailanya’s family-name was Biswambhar. He was 
usually known at Nabadwip as Nemaai pandit; since Namaai was 
his nick-name, his fame as an erudite teacher of Sanskrit 
grammar made Nemaai Pandit a house-hold word anda by-word 
for prodigious scholarship. Biswambhar returned from Gayaa in 
January, 1509. (He had been to Gayaa principally to perform 
some rites for his deceased father, the customary rites, a part of 
the obsequies for the deceased, being known as Pindadaan. 
Iswarpuri’s devotional emotion seved to awaken the somnolent 
devotee in a scholar Namaai—who was so long indifferent to 
spiritual matters. It was at Gayaa that he saw in Iswarpuri a guide 
and an example for his own future. Fora time he even considered 
the soil of Kumarhatta, Iswarpuri’s birth-place, ‘more sacred 
than that of Gayaa.) The portion within the parenthesis is not 
given by the author here. We adopt it from Dinesh Sen’s 
‘Bangabhaaasa O Sahitya’ as an aid to one’s study of what 
follows. 

Majumdar gives the exact dates of Nemaai Pandit’s last phase 
of life as a teacher of his own private ‘Sanskrit coaching centre’ 
and also of his first phase of life as a devotee. These were 
January, 1509 to April, 1509 for teaching, and from May, 1509 
onwards for his big change from an agnostic grammarian to a 
consecrated devotee. From comments by the author we come to 
know that from June onwards he was fully engaged, nay, 
engrossed, in devotional songs and dance. The ‘tol’ (a Sanskrit 


ies) 
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coaching centre where grammar, and perhaps logic, philosophy 
and the scriptures are taught), which had already made the 
barely twenty-three year old reputed enough, now existed only 
in name. Its teacher’s new obsession was love of Krishna. At this 
we need some clarification. The term ‘Krishna’ in its exalted 
sense is rather ambiguous. As Sri Aurobindo explains, by 
Krishna one sometimes means the Absolute, the Brahman or 
God; yet, the more usual acceptation is not that universal or 
cosmic as well as the extracosmic spirit. Commonly, the Avataar 
whose advent at Dwaraka toward the end of Dwapar (a stage 
spanning centuries in the perspective of a spiritual Calendar’) is 
described in the ‘Mahaavarat’ is meant by the term. So far so 
good. But the Krishna of Joydev and Chandidaas et. al as 
Raadhaa’s paramour and a symbol of Cupid to the adulteress, 
Raadhaa, is, in my own view, a grotesque revenge by Joydev’s 
(or Chandidaas’s) subconscent (I avoid Freudian ‘subconscious’ 
and mean the instinctive, irrational part of the consciousness 
which also includes the incoherent mass of physical impressions 
as superimposed material of this part of consciousness). The 
revenge is a compensation in the Adlerian sense for these poets” 
loss of human ego owing to the fear of the divine. They pull down 
the divine by means of rhythmic verses to a level of flippancy of a 
gay lothario. Those who can adore a lecher as a superhuman are 
to be complimented. Unfortunately, I myself deserve no 
compliment on this score. All these remarks reflect my views. I 
do not know Dr. Majumdar’s opinion at all, as far as the moral 
mayhem on the Avaataar, Krishna, by Pada makers et al is 
concerned. 

To return to the text, we note that Majumdar records, 
appreciatingly. the acclaim and the admiration accorded to 
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Biswamvar while he changed from an argumentative scholar to 
an emotional devotee. Reports of this new phenomenon of a 
twenty-three year old logician-cum-grammarian dancing and 
singing to the tune of a divine delight and with absolute abandon 
made curious visitors from adjacent Katwa and remote 
Chittagung converge alike to the mysterious site of the youthful 
yogi’s séance. I hasten to add that his séance was nothing like 
Europeans’ spiritism. It was a form of superconscient 
communication not with a grisly ghost but with the spiritual 
delight or Aananda. The Kirtan or the devotional song and the 
near-ecstatic dance drew crowds of devotees. Some of them 
‘saw’ Lord Krishna re-incarnated as Gouranga (Biswambhar), 
since his music and dance were such as had—as legends 
` go—enamoured umpteen milk-maids of Brindaaban in the 
Dwapar age when Lord Krishna with the glute had lured them as 
the prototype of the legendary womanizer of Spain, Don Juan. 
Sri Chaitanya had, however, nothing in common with the 
womanizer form of Krishna of Joydev’s fancy. He was:a picture 
of purity. So crude a passion as sex was unthinkable in this 
spiritual stalwart whose single-minded will was fixed on divine 
love, the divine being Krishna whom yogis adore and not the one 
whom poets distort. I add once more an explanatory note at this 
point. My remarks on Pada makers’ fancy, 
inane and ludicrous, are my own. The aut 
practically non-committal on this point. 
There was some ineffable charm about the youn 
home environment, which was scarcely possible 
human limitations. Those who came from neighbou 
such as Kanchanpally and Kulingram as also Visitors 
or that remote Chittagung caught Something of t 
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‘contagion’, if I am pardoned for this awkward metaphor; soon 
they also joined the enrapturing kirtans (devotional songs). What 
is more, the spiritual consciousness and the devotional feeling 
inhering it, which resulted from their joining the musical session 
conducted by Biswambhar, prompted some of them to compose 
padas, or devotional lyrics. As a pada by Narahari Sarkar Thakur 
affirms, these padas preceded works on Sri Chaitanya’s 
biography. The pada in question .by Narahari had for its 
concluding lines the following : 


Kichhu Kichhu pada likhi Jadi iha keha dekhi 
Prakaas karaye Pravu lila 
Narahari Paabe Sukh ghuchibe maner dukh 


Grantha-gaane darbibe sila 
The verse means, 


My Verse-fragments may ` Find a reader ready and gay 
To write on the life of the Lord 
Narahari `d be glad And no longer as sad 


Seeing the text melt a rock so cold. 

Narahari, however, felt, no human could ever express the 
profound life and acts of the Lord. Others who were inspired 
similarly wrote similar padas. Murari Gupta and Bangsibadan of 
Nabadwip, Sibananda Sen and his son, Kabikarnapur of 
Kanchanpally and Basu Ghosh, Gobindo Ghosh and Madhab 
Ghosh of Kulaai near Katwa and Basu Raamaanand of Kulin (a 
village) composed padas each, recording their awe-inspiring 
admiration for Biswambhar. Note that Sri Chaitanya was his 
name in his ascetic phase of life. He was just Biswambhar prior to 
that time. Several other comtemporaries of Sri Chaitanya 
became distinguished as pada writers. Of them Ananta 
Achaaryya, Anantadaas, Uddhabdaas, Gopal Bhatta, Kanu 
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Thakur, Gouridaas, Chandrasekhar, Dhananjoy Pandit, Nayan 
Misra, Paramananda Gupta, Parameswardaas, 
Purushottamdaas, _ Balaramdaas, Brindaabandaas, Jadu, 
Jadunath Chakraborty, Jadunath, Raghunathdaas, Raamaananda 
Roy, Shankar Ghosh, Sulochan and Haridaas Dwija as Pada 
makers have been either included in the anthology 
‘Padakalpaturu’ or mentioned in other Vaishnab texts. 

In view of their ditect contact with Sri Chaitanya, the first nine 
Pada makers, including Narahari, will be relied upon. Although 
their padas’ emotional content outweighs factual elements, the 
precious little evidence contained in them is far more reliable 
than the ones who wrote after the departure of Sri Chaitanya. 
True, one is at a loss what the true-value of their Padas is. Yet, 
this precisive imputation of reliability on an eye-witness rather 
than on a hear-say evidence is a very legitimate course taken by 
Majumdar. The author is very keen on distinguishing nuances 
between padas by Gour poets and those by Brindaaban poets. To 
the former group Sri Chaitanya is the end, to the latter a means to 
an end. Gour poets make no distinction between Sri Chaitanya 
and Sri Krishna. They felt no need to adore the tvo Avataars 
separately as the two were one. And to them the two-in-one 
meant Sri Chaitanya. To the Brindaaban school, however, the 
desideratum was worshipping Sri Krishna but Sri Chaitanya’s 
ideal could be, or perhaps should be, followed in the matter of 
worshipping Sri Krishna. There is some thematic difference 
between the two schools. The Gour school concentrated on Sri 
Chaitanya’s Nabadwip lila (life and act of a divine); the other 


school put an accent on his life in Nilaachal. The difference 
between the two groups was presumabl 


y marked by enough 
acerbity to dissuade Murari, 


Kabikarnapur, Brindaabandaas, 
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Joyananda and Lochan to squash any reference whatever to 
those six Goswamys of Brindaaban. They all mentioned Rup 
Goswamy in their books on Sri Chaitanya’s life but left out the 
names of Raghunath Bhatta, Gopal Bhatta and Sri Jib. They did 
these men no courtesy either, though that is customary. Only 
Murari referred to Sri Chaitanya’s grace for Raghunath when he 
was a boy. Also, Kabikarnapur referred to the ascetic 
renunciation of Raghunathdaas in his play, 
‘Chaitanyachandroday’ (10; 3, 4 Berhampur edition). 

Narahari Sarkar Thakur was the first to compose lyrics on Sri 
Gouranga. One contemporary Pada maker, Basu Ghosh, wrote, 
‘Sri Sarkar Thakurer Padaamrita paane 

Padya prakaasiba boli ichchha koila mane’ 

English version : 

To Sarkar Thakur’s Padaamrita I'd dedicate 
Self-composed poems—So I felt. 

But Narahari is not at all mentioned in connection with Sri 
Chaitanya’s life at Nabadwip by any of Sri Chaitanya’s 
biographers but Lochan (in his ‘Chaitanyamangal’); Murari 
Gupta mentioned him just once in the fourth Prakrama (Part). 
Narahari himself believed none of Sri Chaitanya’s 
contemporaries had the competence to relate the preternatural 
mood and act of the Lord (All this, even before his Sannyasa). 
The devotees decided sometime later something contrary to 
Narahari’s feeling just described. They entrusted Murari Gupta 
with the grand task of writing the account of the superhuman Lila 
of Biswamvar (Sri Chaitanya was still known as Biswamvar). 

That Murari Gupta was himself conscious of the difficulty of 
the undertaking is guessed from the prayer we quote now (from 
Sri Krishna Chaitanya Charitram by Murari Gupta) : 
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‘Jatha tabaataroyang baktumarhati sampratam 

Tathagang kuru debesh, tachchhrutwa sasmitanam’ 
The prayer purports to the following : 

As God—incarnate’s words befit, 

So ordain my idea—I pray with it. 

In Kabikarnapur’s ‘Sri Chaitanya Charitamrita’ composed 
nine years after the departure of Sri Chaitanya also similar ideas 
were expressed. Narahari, however, was always sceptic about 
the ability of any human agency to give a faithful account of the 
divine life of the Lord. He was categorical in his denial of such 
accounts being faithful : 

‘E grantha likhibe je, akhano janme ni se’ 

Narahari’s verse-line here means : 

The one who is competent 
To write it is still unmanifest. 


1. Narahari Sarkar : 


As already noted, Majumdar has noticed that Sri Chaitanya’s 
biographers have by and large refrained from naming Narahari in 
course of their writings. Brindaabandaas’ Sri Chaitanyabhagbat 
also drops him. Some explanation for Brindaaban’s attitude to 
Narahari is offered by the author (BM) who thinks Brindaban 
disliked Narahari’s innovative worship of Lord Chaitanya in the 
manner in which a woman adores her lover. Haraprasad Shastri 
Supposed ‘the dominant Nityananda lobby openly disowned 
Narahari who belonged to Sri Chaitanya’s own coterie’. 
one, find Shastri’s view unacceptable, since he could not 
his grotesque notion of a pro-Sri Chaitan 
coterie either before or after the Lord’s 


I, for 
prove 
ya and pro-Nityananda 
withdrawal. 

Sibananda, Narahari’s contemporary, did not seem to have a 
thing about Narahari as his following pada mentions him : 
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“‘Brajarasa Gaayata Narahari Singe 
Mukunda Murari basu naachata range’ 
The above verse of Sibananda Sen means : 
Brajarasa was with Narahari sung, 
Mukunda et al forming dancers’ throng. 
(Sibananda’s excerpt in above is from pp 944-45 of 
‘Bhaktiratnaakar’.) 
Even Basu Ghosh does not suppress the reference to 
Narahari. In his ‘Gourpadatarangini’ (p. 180), he writes : 
Kââhaa Kanchan-moni Gorarup taahe jini 
Dagmagi premer taranga 
O naba-kusum-dam gale dole anupaam 
Hilan Narahari anga. 
I may convey its sense as follows : 
Gold and gem feel disgrace At Gora’s charmed radiance 
of pervasive love waves 
The fresh flower wreath Dangling on his neck; with it 
Narahari dancing always. 
Gobinda Ghosh writes : 
‘Bhojan Samaapi Gora Karilen aachman, Adwaita taambul dilo 
mukhe 
Narahari paase thaaki, tin rup nirakhichhe, chaamar dhulay 
ange sukhe.’ 
—Ibid, p. 240, Ist ed. 
The quote means : 
Gora’s lunch Adwaita supplies the betel 
Narahari gazes on while fanning as well. 
‘Narahari’, wrote his nephew, who had sung Brajarasa even 
before Sri Chaitanya’s advent, must have been pleasing to the 
Lord as a companion.’ The author (BM) infers from this report 
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by Raysekhar that Narahari was at least sixteen years his (Sri 
Chaitanya’s) senior. Narahari’s four daughters were given in 
marriage to Supravat Sen, Madhab Mallik, Bishnu Mallick and 
Ramakanta Sen respectively. Garupdhwaj Sen happened to be 
Narahari’s own father-in-law according to Bharat Mallik’s 
‘Chandraprova’ (p. 355), which was written in 1675 A.D. In ‘Sri 
Khander Praachin Vaishnab’ (p.15) and also in the magazine, 
‘Bishnupriya’ (vol-2, No. 3, p. 58) the same Narahari is 
described as a lifelong bachelor. 

As Srirup and Raghunathdaas attribute a sort of Vedantin’s 
adhyaasa or projective perception to Sri Chaitanya while he was 
at Nilaachal, so does Narahari Sarkar in dealing with the Lord’s 
Nabadwip Lila. The following verse-lines from 
‘Bhaktiratnaakar’ (p. 924) indicates how the Lord, surcharged 
with a projection of Krishna’s personality onto himself calls out, 
‘Raadhaa’, and fancies Suradhuni or the Ganga as Yamunaa and 
any flower-bed as a garden of Brindaaban. The verse goes like 
this : 

Gouranga thekilaa paake 
Bhaaber aabese Raadhaa Raadhaa boli daake 
Suradhuni dekhi Pahu Yamunaar bhane 
Fulban dekhi Brindaban pare mane 
Puraba aabesete trivanga hoi-aa rahe 
Peetabasan aar se murall chaahe 

I proceed to render into English the above verse : 
Gouranga in a fix is heard then 
To send distracted calls to Raadhaa again. 
The Ganga brings him the Yamunaa’s image 
Flower-beds suggest the Brindaaban days. 
Mnemic urge of past gives him a bent poise, 
And yellow loin-cloth and the flute he wishes. 
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A congruous suggestion where Sri Chaitanya projects a 
Brindaaban Scenario on a Nilaachal flower-garden is given in 
Krishnadaas Kaviraaj’s ‘Chaitanyacharitaamrita’ (vide ch. 15, 
Antyalila). The author, Majumdar, quotes Krishnadaas without 
comments. But I am prone to read into the quote, to follow, a 
sure sign of stinted praise, which may even appear to some 
nothing but a left-handed compliment. Let us first peruse it: 

Âkdin Mahapravu samudratire jaaite 
Pusper Udyan tââhaa dekhi aachambite 
Brindaaban Vrame taahaa Pasil dhaai-aa 
Premaabese bule taahaa Krishna anwesiaa 

I translate the above (briefly) as : 

On way to sea-shore he beheld a flower-bed 

Construing Brindaabon there he searched Krishna on the 
stead. 

While Brindaaban Das says he (Sri Chaitanya) felt he was 
Krishna himself, Kabiraaj won't be fain to ‘lift’ him so much and 
would make him out to be a mere fan of Krishna. But, that was 
only expedient for the Brindaaban school of Sri Chaitanya 
studies where he (Lord Chaitanya) was considered a fairly good 
devotee of Sri Krishna so as to deserve emulation by fledgelings 
of the study circle. I regret that I am given to cutting a spade a 
spade, avoiding vapid euphemisms. It’s clear Krishnadaas had a 
much diminished view of the Lord relative to that of the 
Nabadwip bhaktas. Leaving Brindaaban school of Sri Chaitanya 
studies, the author next turns to Brindaabandaas and Sibaananda 
Sen. Sibaananda Sen echoes Narahari. But the author likes his 
exposition even more. Let me quote the full excerpt as given by 
the author (BM). 

Sonaar barain Gora prem binodiaa 
Premjale bhaasaailaa nagar Nadia 
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Parisar buk baahi pare premdhaaraa 
Gobinder ange pahû anga heliaa 
Brindaaban-gun sune magan hoi-aa 
Raadhaa Raadhaa boli pahû pare murachhia 
Sibaananda Kule pahûr bhaab naa bujhi-aa 

Sibaananda’s verse purports to what follows : 

Golden-hued Gora’s love-lorn ecstasy 

Sends Nadia reeling in love’s fantasy— 

Love’s lachrymose flow on his thoracic bed 
Heedless of night or day he’s in love-worn state. 
Resting on Gobinda’s limbs all his own 
Bindaaban’s his fantasy, his lone obsession. 
Repeating Raadhaa’s name faints the Lord 
Weeps on Sibaananda—the Lord’s mood 

he comprehends not. 

All these pada-makers considered Lord Chaitanya a later 
figure of Lord Krishna, the two forms being substantially one. 
Krishna’s passion for Raadhaa—which is all bosh in my view—~ 
had to be shared by Sri Chaitanya if the latter meant the same 
divine as the former. Curiously, our pada makers never asked the 
plain question—‘can a youth who is mad after his adulterous 
love-partner deserve a divine halo?’ It is my conviction that some 
pseudo-devotees who were reluctant to forgo sexual excesses 
themselves foisted them on their idol, Krishna, in order to justify 
their own wanton trait. This is deplorable in yoga; may be, it is 
passable in folk-lore or poetry. Note that I disbelieve the whole 
Raadhaa-Krishna love episode: it is hundred per cent false. I do 
not know what Majumdar thought of a sex-crazy picture of a 
divine. But I am sure this is the kind of poetry—thrice removed 
from truth—that had prompted Plato to ‘banish’ poets from his 
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ideal republic. In fact a devotee seeks union with the divine. A 
true devotee moves godward, wards off sex and greed; a pseudo- 
devotee writes verses instead, pulling the divine toward his 
unregenerate human nature as if rhetorics and reality were to 
merge to oblige him by the charm of his rhetorics by way of 
fetching him a real divine. As yogis would tell us, even such wild 
fancy is not wholly otiose. Something is produced out of this 
weird frenzy—a pseudo-divine power of darkness masquerading 
as the divine misleads the pseudo-devotee and degrades him 
beyond recognition. All false prophets, impostors and pseudo- 
gurus bear out my contention that a humanization of the divine is 
a dangerous illusion harboured by all who are too fond of their 
human vices to allow a divinization of the human nature. I think 
none can dispute the idea that a true Vaishnab’s view of Krinshna 
is to be learnt from Sri Chaitanya’s life and not from Joydev’s 
verse (Gitgobinda) or Chandidaas’s lyric (Sreekrisna Kirtan) ! 
Baasu Ghosh and Murari Gupta simply repeated the Raadhaa- 
fantasy as if Sri Chaitanya’s merit relative to Krishna would 
diminish unless he too demonstrated a craze which some poets 
and poetasters have have foisted on the sacred persongage of 
Lord Krishna. Murari Gupta almost anticipated T. S. Eliot's 
objective correlative. Ina unique fit of ‘poesy’, this gentleman 
attributed ‘Raadhaaness’ to a male, Gadaadhar, lest one should 
disbelieve his ‘cooked up’ tale that the sanest of the sane, Sri 
Chaitanya himself, forgoing his inexorable rigours of continence, 
suddenly became insane and hungry for a sex-partner (Raadhaa). 
What causes these gentlemen to tell cock and bull stroies is their 
naivaté that fails to see that the alleged sex-bond between 
Raadhaa and Krishna was itself all moonshine. Neither the one 
who incarnated at Dwaraka nor the other who did it at Nabadwip 


ne emanat 
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were tethered to nature’s maze in general and to Cupid’s 
labyrinth in particular. Raadhaa is a symbol of sex- 
conquest—she represents Krishna’s force of delight and js 
known as ‘hladcnisakti’. And Chandidas has defiled the Radha 
image to an odium. 

We would quote a distich from Murari Gupta’s ‘Bhaktirat- 
naakar’ (p. 922) in spite of its toeing the line of the other Pada- 
makers. For Majumdar makes an important observation in the 
wake of quoting the distich, which reads 

Gadaadhar ange pahû anga milaai-aa 
Brindaaban gun gaan bivor hoi-aa 

Let me translate the couplet first : 

The Lord sings in praise of Brindaaban to distraction— 
While his limbs twine Gadaadhar’s in unison. 

Majumdar notes here that in “Murari’s Karcha’ also, similar 
image of Gadaadhar representing Raadhaa is very much there. 
Majumdar makes a very significant remark at this point. He 
means to say that from a perusal of the literature on Sri 
Chaitanya-biography by Narahari, Murari, Sibaananda et al., 
one would feel as if the first outflowering of Sri Chaitanya-cult 
was in the form of loyalty to Gour-Gadaadhar, the duo being the 
Kaliyuga-counterpart of Dwaapar’s Raadhaa-Krishna, in 
reverse. Of course there were factions. Gouridaas Pandit and his 
group would adore the duo Gour-Nityaananda, while some 
adored adwaita instead of worshipping Sri Cahitanya. 
Majumdar’s tenacity to get at truth and not to rest at a half-way 
house is well requited by his discovery that according to 
Kabikarnapur (vide “Gourganoddesh-dipika’), Sri Gouranga, 
Nityaananda, Adwaita, Gadaadhar and Sribaas were considered 
‘Panchatattwa’ or five cardinals. This Selection of ‘Panchatattwa’ 
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was due to Swarupdaamodar. Sanatan Goswamy’s list of 
luminaries was different. Ít included Sri Chaitanya, whom he 
called Sri Krishnachaitanya, and Sridharswami, Sarbavoum 
Bhattacharya, Bidyaabaachaspati, Bidyaabhusan et al. In one 
verse he adored Nityaananda, Gadaadhar, Adwaita and Sribaas 
also. The Brindaaban school of thought saw Raadha-image in Sri 
Chaitanya and dilated on the Raadhaa like separation-pang for 
being away from Krishna. If this school is made out to accept, in 
a qualified sense, Krishna-consciousness or Krishna-nature of 
Sri Chaitanya, the identity of the Raadhaa-nature and the 
Krishna-nature must be used as the major premise of the 
syllogism, Raadhaa is Krishna; Sri Chaitanya is Raadhaa; hence 
Sri Chaitanya is Krishna. Since all are singular, individual 
constants, questions of logical distribution of the middle term 
Raadhaa does not arise. Separation (amativeness) is not felt 
either. None is ever alienated from himself integrally. 

Speaking of devotees of Sri Chaitanya who belonged to Gour, 
Majumdar says that they did not altogether deny that there was 
an element of Raadhaa in Sri Chaitanya. The divergence of view 
between Gour and Brindaaban schools was, I believe, too wide 
‘or even too obtuse to be glossed over, slurred or patched. 
Majumdar is reticent on the delicate issue. A blunt and abrasive 
remark is something he never makes. Otherwise he would 
perhaps say the same sort of things that I have been saying. In 
fact, the facts he refers to speak for themselves. I have marely 
explicated the implied hint that biographers like Krishnadaas 
were not prepared (like Narahari or Murari) to equate Sri 
Chaitanya with Sri Krishna. To them, obviously, Sri Krishna, like 
Matthew Arnold’s Shakespeare, was not like ‘others who abide 
our question—he was (thou art) free’. Be that as it may, 
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Narahari, an exponent of ‘naagarbhaab’ (lover image) of Lord 
Chaitanya, wrote— 
‘Goursundar mor 
Ki-laagi ekale basia birale nayane galaye lor’ 
The quoted lines simply mean 
‘How is it, my lovely, loving Gour 
Sits alone and sheds tears evermore?’ 

Sri Chaitanya’s Nillachal lila found prominence in the works 
of Brindaaban-based authors who emphasized his Raadhaa 
aspect. By contrast the Bengal (Gour) school’s interest lay in his 
Nabadwip Lila, the accent being put on his Krishna aspect. 
Raadhaa herself was a devotee of Krishna, despite his being her 
paramour. Bu‘ Krishna was the object of devotion. The two 
attitudes are not congruous. The Pada-makers were in error at 
either remove. 

I am not insinuating that all of Gour-based writers were 
immaculate from a yogi’s point of view. Narahari, for one, had a 
conceit that one who cannot rouse the eros of young women is 
not worthy of being Krishna or his counterpart. Forgetting that 
Joydeb’s ‘Gitgobinda’ was a figment of the brain and 
Chandidaas’ ‘Srikrishnakirtan’ a cruder variant of Joydeb’s 
balderdash, Narahari, in spite of his true devotion to Sri 
Chaitanya, wrote the following : : 

Aajanuiambita bhuj dole dui dige 
Jubati jouban dite chaahe anurage 


What a compliment for what personage ! But we must 
translate even this inane stuff so as to lay bare its implied 
meaning, which is brazen : 

His hands reach knees and dangle either way. 


‘Enjoy our youth, ye beloved’, young ladies say. 
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Murari Gupta goes one better and almost mimics 
Chandidaas’s Raadhaa as he -‘creates’ a fictitious woman 
languishing from love for Sri Gouranga. 

In ‘Srikhander Praachin Vaishnab’, Narahari’s padas are 
shown to be replete with Brajabuli. Majumdar doubts that these 
are Navahari’s padas. After all, Narahari’s language was plain- 
spoken Bengali eleswhere. 


2. Sibaananda Sen: 


Six padas by Sibaananda Sen have been included in 
‘Gourapadatarangini’. Kabikarnapur or Murari Gupta did not 
refer anywhere to Jagaai and Maadhaai and their deliverance by 
Sri Chaitanya. But Kabikarnapur’s father, Sibananda Sen, wrote 
in the pada numbered 1/3/25 as follows : 

Jagaai Maadhaai Chhila taaraa preme uddharila 

Hena jibe bilaola dayaa 

This means, 

Excecrable creatures such as Jagaai, and Maadhaai 
also 

Were delivered by his (Sri Gouranga’s) love and pity 
even SO. 

But his pada numbering 5/3/52 strongly suggests, according 
to the author (BM), that Sibaananda must have been present at 
Shantipur whence started Lord Chaitanya’s journey to Nilaachal. 
This was an incident just after his acceptance of monkhood or 


sannyas. The stanza, in question, reads : 


‘Gouriya yatrik-sane batsarante darashane 
Kahilaa jaaite Nilaachale 
Kirupe Sahia raba Sambatsar Kaataaiba 


Jug sata jnaan kori tile’ 
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Let me render it into English : 
On an year-ending visit to Nilaachal 
With Gourean pilgrims he was keen; 
Unbearable ’s his separation after all 
A moment an eternity ’d mean. 

In another pada Sibaananda says something none but 
Krishnadaas has said. The point at issue is the report that 
Gadaadhar intended to follow Sri Chaitanya to Nilaachal even at 
the price of forsaking the habitual service for Gopinath. 


3. Baasu Ghosh 


Baasu Ghosh was an intimate associate and a sincere admirer 
of Sri Chaitanya. Majumdar does not believe that Baasu Ghosh 
could ever compose a pada telling of the Srikhanda festival 
where six Gosaais with other Vaishnab dignitaries assembled. 
Baasu Ghosh certainly knew that it was never the case that all six 
of them left Nabadwip at a time. Even no hear-say refers to a visit 
to Srikhanda by any of them. Another pada also attributed to 
Baasu Ghosh describes Swarup Damodar in an incident on the 
Ganga bank. The fact remains that Swarup was Sri Chaitanya’s 
associate at Nilaachal, who never gave company to the former in 
Gour. Majumdar, therefore, denies that the follow 
written by Baasu Ghosh : 

Chal re Swarup Chal jaai Suradhuni jale 

E Sakal dei vaa-saa-ia 
Gela Jak Kulamaan 


ing was 


aar Raakhiba naa praan 
Tejiba Salile jhaap diaa 

The quoted stanza purports to 

Let’s all of these in Ganga waters immerse— 

Boast of lineage, breath of life 
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In another pada, also ascribed to Baasu Ghosh, there is a 
reference to Sri Chaitanya’s parlance with Swarup at 
Brindaaban. Baasu, who knew that swarup did not accompany 
Sri Chaitanya to Brindaaban, could not wirte a pada, in question. 

Another pada, a brazen mimicry of a well-known pada on 
Krishna’s contrived concupiscence, makes Gour visit a woman in 
love with him and performs the standard processes of petting. I, 
for one, am unable to quote that unsavoury bosh. Majumdar too 
denies that Baasu ever wrote such stuff. I have long been 
repudiating anything sexy in Sri Chaitanya Lila. I owe the reader 
an explanation. For one may ask back—what on earth could 
prompt his own disciples to denigrate him? 

Let me answer without fear or favour. The first imbroglio is 
discipleship. Anybody holding Sri Chaitanya high is no devotee, 
let alone ‘disciple’, unless he has purified his lower nature by 
resolute rejection of sex-urge and sex-suggestion. None is a 
devotee who still hankers after pelf and power and who loses 
charm of life on losing some money or immobile property. 
Before admission to the privileged circle of devotees one had 
better eliminated other weaknesses of the flesh like greed, wrath 
and jealousy. But such purification is a circular argument. Those 
who are already pure within can purify the without. Those who 
have received the Grace of the Divine alone have inner purity. 
Purity is the one-point programme of living in the divine (and not 
with the concubine or even the spouse). To write a pada does not 
presuppose elimination of all weaknesses of the unregenerate 
vital nature any more than playing football, for instance, entails a 
mastery over Withgenstein’s picture theory of Tractotus logico 
philosophicus. Rhymed verses of devotion are not a sure test of a 
devotee. Hyperboles, wish-fulfilment, psychological 
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compensation, distortion to maintain rhymes and metres—these 
are some of the demi-urges militating against the veracity of a 
poet’s purpose as expressed in his poem. Even narrative poems, 
‘depicting’ facts witnessed by the poet, must be taken cum grano 
salis. And most of them used the medium of poetry to show off 
podded in the circle of similar devotees. What is painful is their 
glib use of the pastiche as if plagiarism was a virtue. There is, 
moreover, little of genuine self-criticism without which Sadhana 
becomes stale and static. By contrast, a later poet, Rajanikanta, 
who always denounced himself in right earnest unlike in the 
perfunctory manner of pada makers’ bhanita or pretence of self- 
appraisal and humility as an epilogue to a pada, never projected 
himself or his own nature-part on his chosen divine figure. The 
intellectual, moral and social factors count in such matters as an 
interpretation of an Avataar’s life and mission. The pada makers 
were no analogues of Mahendra Gupta who reproduced Sri 
Ramkrishna’s words. Nor did they, like Platonic Socrates, create 
a Murarian or a Basudebian Chaitanya, who despite being 
different from Chaitanya was not unlike what he might be. 
Murari’s (Narahari’s or Basudeb’s) Chaitanya is often a 
caricature of his true self. Let me answer the question posed at 
the outset of this paragraph. None should hazard association 
with a spiritual dynamo of Sri Chaitanya’s kind till an elementary 
purification of the nature-part has been achieved. The 
tremendous yogic force emanating from the Guru (Sri Chaitanya) 
would otherwise run riot in the unregenerate vital nature and the 
inert physical character of the pseudo-devotee. Latent 
lasciviousness, unfulfilled ambition and all the animal passions 
with which we are in secret league, would rise violently to the 
surface. A previously continent person would now turn 
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concupiscent. The modest gentleman would be raving as-an 
arrogant tyrant. As Sri Aurobindo says, the yogic force will like 
water make a muddy mess of his unburnt clay and the pitcher to 
hold the water would not be. Such a pseudo-devotee will be 
goaded by his subconscious libidinousness to make Lord 
Chaitanya an amorous partner of an unmeaning maid as in Baasu 
Ghosh’s pada. No devotion, nothing of the kind—sheer eroticism 
of the poet transferred to a nondescript maid ! What Joydebs and 
Chandidases forgot was the shield, the armour that environs a 
yogi. Marya Magdaline could not corrupt Jesus; the latter ended 
her corruption. So was the experience of Luxmibaai and 
Satyabaai. These two whores, sent by one Tirtharam at 
Siddhabateswar to allure Lord Chaitanya into ways of all flesh, 
fell to his feet and joined his ecstatic chant of Sri Hari’s name. 
Contrast these true pictures of yogis with the contrived, perverse 
tales told by Joydeb and Chandidaas, for example, about Lord 
Krishna’s sex-orgy with Raadhaa. No wonder Vaishnabism 
suffered as steep a decline as its sharp rise. Human reason cannot 
be benumbed by the lure of alliteration of Gitgobinda. None of 
the literati would accept anything of null plausibility. Such as 
Joydev’s and Chandidaas’s doses of cock and bull story 
purporting to an Avataar ambushing to ravish a married woman ! 
Those who still read Sri Krishnakirtan and Gitgobinda have an 
academic compulsion unless they want something to whet their 
sinking eros. The desecration of the spiritual Joy symbol of 
Raadhaa into an adulteress—must one bear with all that? And 
that’s what Chandidaas et al. have done. I, for one, reject them. 
Sometimes one almost feels like explaining the tendency of the 
kers to harp on the same string, namely libido, in terms 


pada-ma ; 
of adverse occult forces’ grip on poets in order to profane the 
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immaculate cult of spiritual love—the great innovation due to Sri 
Chaitanya. Conspiracy was rife to baulk the growing spirit of true 
Vaishnabism by the fake mix-up of sex and yoga—the two that 
are perennially immiscible. Intriguing manipulation with 
Basudeb’s works is suspected when one learns that the following 
atrocious monstrosity has been attributed to Baasu Ghosh who 
was known to do the polite at all events. The monstrosity consists 
in nothing short of inventing Sri Chaitanya’s fondness for 
fornication. A maid, presumably unmarried, utters the following 
scurrilities according to some pada-maker, who was not Baasu 
Ghosh as Majumdar argues (Maybe, Krishnalia padas have been 
given a new label as Majumdar would say) : 

‘Nisi sese chhinu ghumer ghore 

Gour naagar parirambhil more 

Gande kayla soi chumban daan 

Kayla adhare adhar rasa paan 

Bhang] nid naagar choli gala 

Achetane chhinu chetanaa vela 

Laaje teyaginu sayan geha 

Baasu kahe tua kapat leha’ 

What this fake verse-tale means is this : 

Was in a nap as night was o’er 

When I was hugged by Gour, my paramour. 

He kissed me on the cheeks 

And drank deep of the charm of my lips. 

I woke and my lover left; 

Soon I regained a fully conscious state. 

Ashamed, I coyly left my bed-stead 

Baasu regards my love as something fabricated. 

Comments unnecessary ! ‘Gourpadatarungini’ bristles with 
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such atrocities. But the pada-maker’s gift for giving us food for 
‘doublethink’, as Orwell defines, must be commended. One is 
not too sure whether it, was a dream-Gour or a concrete Sri 
Gouranga that is being ‘honoured’ by the maid and the poet ! 
This, like Sri Krishnakirtan, betrays no bhakti, being akin to the 
Dhameli tradition. Who will vouch for pure real Simon of 
Susannah Centlivre’s play? We only know of one true : Baasu 
Ghosh who composed a play in verse relating Biswambhar’s life 
from his advent up to the adoption of Sannyaas (monkhood). 
Munsi Abdul Karim is cedited with the discovery of this book at 
Chittagung. Krishnadaas Kaviraj’s laudatory reference to Baasu 
Ghosh deserves mention in this context : 

Baasudeb git Kare pravur barnane 

Kastha paasaan drabe jaahaar srabane 

I translate it as 

‘Lyrics describing the Pravu that Baasudeb makes 

Timber and marble melt though these are 
insensates.’ 

Baasu Ghosh made sensational ‘discoveries’ about 
Biswambhar’s inborn piety and theism. These were not 
confirmed by Murari who knew him better and right from his 
childhood days. Murari saw no trace of devotion to God 
(Krishna) in Biswambhar till after his return from Gayaa. The so- 
called solemnization ceremony held in Sribaas’s home marked 
the real beginning of manifest divinity in Biswambhar. Baasu 
Ghosh, Sachi debi and Adwaita were present at the ritual held on 
the occasion of Biswambhar’s sannyaas. Baasu Ghosh’s pada 
describes how Biswambhar received blessings of his mother, 

Sachi Debi, while the fact that Adwaita adored him 
(Biswambhar) was recorded in a pada by Gobinda Ghosh. 
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According to Brindaabandaas’s pada, Adwaita, Sribaas and 
other important persons participated in Biswambhar’s 
ceremonial bath on the occasion. Majumdar, however, points 
out one important lapse of the biographers of Sri Chaitanya, 
which looks all the more disconcerting against their making fuss 
about unimportant details such as who attended Sri Chaitanya’s 
ceremonial bath and who put betel in his mouth. The lapse noted 
by Majumdar is the absence of adequate reference to one of Sri 
Chaitanya’s intimate associates, Gouridaas Pandit. Only Baasu 
Ghosh mentioned the fact in two of his padas (numbered 49, 50 
in ‘Gourpadatarangiri’). Moreover, Nityananda’s ‘Sakhyabhaab’ 
(the friendly stance for the preceptor/divine) found no response 
(apparently) from Sri Chaitanya. The pada-makers are silent on 
` the issue. But Majumdar’s mention of their silence in the same 
breath wherewith he mentioned one important lapse of theirs, is 
intriguing. I fail to make out whether he considers this silence a 
lapse also. More confusing is the author’s reference to Baasu 
Ghosh’s padas (numbered 28 and 29) etc. where that silence has 
_ been broken. The author accepts these padas at their face value 
in view of the association of reputed men like Gouridaas and 
Aviraam. No amount of censure is adequate in my opinion, 
however, since Baasu Ghosh concocts a monologue by 
Bishnupriyaa, as Sri Chaitanya adopts Sannyas, which is in bad 
taste, besides being preposterous. He wants the reader to 
swallow such fib as Bishnupriya bewailing as follows : 
‘Aar ke sahibe aamaar joubaner bhaar 


Biraha-anale puri habo chharkhar 
The monologue means, to say, 


Who else shall bear my onus of youth? 
His separation means my total rout. 
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Baasu Ghosh’s pada is at fault in a variety of ways. The first 
explicit suggestion that Bishnupriya’s youth was well fed so long 
by her husband is a lie. Her husband practised continence with all 
its rigour. The implied suggestion of misery in that she has no 
extramarital outlet (as indicated by the words ‘who else’) is an 
illegitimate aspersion on a very modest lady. The final jeremiad 
is blasphemous, since Indian wives, have the religious conviction 
that one whose husband has risked everything for the sake of the 
divine has no great risk to face because the divine’s grace would 
protect her. Apart from these flaws of theme, the flaw of 
manners is not a slight faux pas. To represent a dignified lady in 
such mean mien is in bad taste. Majumdar, who keeps a stiff 
upper lip when some pada shocks him, came out of his shells this 
time to say that ‘no woman of the gentry can bring herself to 
weep for want of men to bear the onus of her youth.’ Euphemism 
apart, that no decent lady bewails for want of sex-partners isthe . 
plain truth which has been mauled by Baasu Ghosh. 

One important controversy centres round Sri Chaitanya’s visit 
to Nabadwip after he had entered the ‘order of the sannyaasins’ 
or monkhood. Krishnadaas Kaviraaj, Brindaabandaas, 
Kabikaranapur, Joyananda et al. have not mentioned any visit of 
the kind. But Baasu Ghosh and Murari held the opposite view. 
Lochan who translated Murari, which meant no crib, really, says, 

‘Maaer bachane putra gela Nabadwipe 
Barokonaghaat nij baatir samipe’ 
The source of Lochan’s couplet is Murari (4/14/3-1 1); it 
means 
The son visited Nabadwip at mother’s behest— 
At Barokanaghat by his home he kept in wait. 
The irrepressible Baasu Ghosh went one better : 
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‘Aanande bhaktagan heria bibhor 

Janani Dhaa-iaa Gorachade kare kor 
Maran sarire jano paaila paraan 
Gouranga Nadia pure Baasu Ghosh gaan’ 

Whether a fact or an artefact, the descriptive elucidation is 
delightful. Let me attempt its gist : 

Like devotees his mother ’s too on a crest of joy 
Seeing Gora her morbidity flees as a girl too coy. 

Later biographers, however, expunged all episodes that were 
detrimental to a strict sannyas-ideal. 

Majumdar next corrects Sukumar Sen’s conceit that 
Krishnadaas Kaviraaj was the first to describe the trance or the 
superconscient state of Lord Chaitanya (see Sukumar Sen’s 
article in Bangasree, 1341 B.S., P. 601). Majumdar quotes 
Narahari Sarkar Thakur : 

“Gamvira vitare Gora Roy 

Jaagiaa rajani pohaay 

Khene khene karaye bilaap 

Khene Khene royat khene Khene Kaap 
Khene vite mukh sir ghase 

Kona naahi rahu pahû paase’ 

The gist is : 

Indrawn, grave is Gora to sight 
Sleepless his every night; 

Now wailing, now in tremor right 

He rubs on wall his face, none beside. 

Of course, Narahari must stick to his guns. Maybe, he could 
not conceive divine love. Love for this gentleman had only one 
form; amorous bond was his difinition. So he concludes the 
above pada in his characteristic style of naagar bhaab—a 
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grotesque distortion of the true feeling of the Lord. Let us see 
how grotesque it could possible be : 
Narahari Kahe more Gora 
Raai-preme hoiaachhe bhora 
What Narahari wirtes is somewhat like this : 
Narahari says, ‘My Gora beseems 
Engrossed in Raadhaa’s love-stings. 
It is of interest to compare this with Baasu Ghosh’s Lyric, 
‘Sinhadwar tyaaji Gora Samudra-aare dhaay 
Kotha Krishna kotha Krishna savaare sudhaay 
Aachhariaa pari aachhe bhume goti jaay 
Dighal sarire Gora pari murchhaay’ 
As another exercise in doggerel-making, I translate itas: 
Gora crosses the gate and scurries seaward 
Asking ‘Whither Krishna’ whoever comes athwart 
Thrusting himself on ground he rolls outright— 
The tall man is seen lying in a fainting fit. 


4. Gobinda Ghosh : 


Gourpadatarangini includes seven of his padas. Gobinda 
Ghosh’s pađa (p.64) describing Biswambhar’s tour of East 
Bengal seems to suggest that he had made his (Lord’s) 
acquaintance even before he visited East Bengal. At least his 
‘bhanitaa’ (the personal note at purlieu of a poem) seems to 
encourage such a guess. There is, however, no evidence of his 
regular visit to Nabadwip. In one pada of his he writes, 

‘Suradhuni tire jaaite dekhiba Gouranga pathe 

Kata dine hoibe suva din 
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Chadmukher bani suni juraabe taapita prani 
Gobinda Ghoser deha kshin 
Let me first render it into English : 
When shall be that auspicious day 
On which I'd accost him on way 
To Ganga? When ’d all searing heart soothe 
By his loving word? So asks Gobinda sick and brood. 

I think there is nothing that is suspect in above. Words 
indicate nothing of the writer. I do not know what Gobinda 
Ghosh was. What he writes may not reflect what he is. But we 
must adhere to textualism and judge the writing on its intrinsic 
merit, without invoking socio-psychological factors. May be, this 
would be absurd in many cases. But lyrics do not usually present 
much difficulty as one wishes to understand and appreciate it 
purely as a literary endeavour. On this view, Gobinda’s lyric is 
easy-going, unstilted and earnest. If Gobinda himself was like his 
lyric, which I do not know for certain, it was fortuitous, there 
being no causal nexus between poets and poetry. Of other pada- 
makers Madhab Ghosh, Bangsibadan and Paramananda Sen 
have been mentioned by the author (BM) in his discourse of 
Pada-makers of Sri Chaitanya’s time. 

Five of Madhab Ghosh’s padas are included in 
Gourpadatarangini. These are said to be reflective padas each; 
the author says that for this reason they need not be scrutinized. 
This is understandable in a work like Majumdar’s, which seeks 
to appraise and weigh the different writings in so far as they bear 
on Sri Chaitanya’s (outer) life. I mean outer life by life as given by 
biographers. After all, it is a life of a spiritual great whose inner 
life is inscrutable. 

The author defers any consideration of Bangshibadan till he 
comes tq discuss “bangshisiksha’ (flute-learning) later on. 
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As regards Paramaananda Sen Kabikarnapurn, the pada 
numbering 1/1/6 on p.4 of ‘Gourpadatarangini’ is probably 
spurious. It contains such lines as 

Rup Sanaatan mor praan sanatan 

Kripa Kori dha more jugal charan 
J may translate it as 

Rup Sanaatan ! O my life pristine 

For obeisance to you I fondly pine. 

The point at issue is that Rup Sanaatan’s books never come to 
be known in Gaur until after Kabikarnapur’s demise, the mere 
fact that the latter was younger of the two being no proof that the 
above was not spurious. Majumdar does not believe it to be 
Kabikarnapur’s pada, in any case. But the author himself seems 
to complicate matters, informing us of one pada of Kabikarnapur 
being quoted in padas compiled by Srirup Goswamy. The pada 
bearing the nember 6/4/24 is as suspect as the previous one. At 
least this is the author’s considered view. Moreover that pada 
mentions Srijib as well. 

‘The author, however, is satisfied that the other padas of the 
bunch are genuinely Kabikarnapur’s. The pada (1/1/40, p. 11) 
contains the lines, 

Gora avatare jaar naa hoila bhaktirasa 
Aar taar naa dekhi upaay 
Rabir Kirona jaar 4khi parasanna noila 
Bidhaataa banchita vel taay 

The English version : 
He’s gone for the lost, sure 
Who fails to deify Gora avataar, 
He whose gloom sunbeams can’t cure 
Is a God-forsaken wretch, I aver. 
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On the other hand, the pada (1/3/26, p.24) partrays a 
Gouranga caught in an uncontrolled divine emotion. The pada 
numbering 4/4/4 describes Gouranga as follows : 

‘Naba anuraag vel vor 

Anukhan Kanja nayane bahe lor.’ 
The lines mean, 

An incessant lachrymation 

Marks his new love-obsession. 

The pada 5/4/7, p. 251, describes devotees’ agony at 
Biswambhar’s (Sri Chaitanya’s pre-sannyas name) sannyas. The 
pada 5/5/S, p.264, hints at worship of Gour-Gadaadhar : 

‘Baa-me Gadaadhar rajat rangi 

Chaudise upanita sovita sangi’ 

English version : 

To left Gadaadhar, the form of delight 
Around retinue in decor to sight. 


His confemporaries’ padas are important, as they describe Sri 
Chaitanya’s spiritual feats. 


Chapter IV 
Murari Gupta’s Karcha (diary) 


1. A digression on bhakti and adhyatma : 


Murari Gupta is a chief associate of Sri Chaitanya. Now ‘Sri 
Chaitanya Chandroday’, a play on Lord Chaitanya’s life, puts in 
the mouth of the Lord, ‘Murari is not eligible for the bhaktirasa 
(emotion of a devotee) as his spititual turn has left a bad taste in 
his mouth like that of foul-smelling garlic’. One finds this ill- 
begotten imagery (!) in 1/76-79 of the play. I have no hesitation 
in repudiating the ill-conceived language being the Lord’s. There 
is nothing in bhaktirasa which is not accessible to a so-called 
follower of adhyatma or the spirit. The point to remember is that 
these writers find Sri Krishna in Sri Chaitanya though we miss the 
techings of Sri Krishna in the vastly diminished Gora of their 
fancy. The Gita, Sri Krishna’s doctrine of yoga, devotes several 
chapters to adhyatma in the narrow sense in which the word is 
used in the book concerned. Lord Ramkrishna was both a bhakta 
and a grandmaster of spirituality in that narrow sense of realizing 
‘Tat’ or the Brahman as a deistic principle against which 
background the manifested world seems to be unreal (Asat), 
which leads to the exaggerated sense of unreality of the world. 
Buddha’s sadhana might glimpse it; Shankar might reach that 
state too. But they never went beyond that state of Nirbikalpa 
Samadhi to see the integral truth of the world, of God the 
Beyond, of God the Immanent and the Purushottam not bound by 
the deistic or the pantheistic Reality. On the Nature side there is 
` the supernature whose pinnacle is Sri Aurobindo’s supermind. It 
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is vain to limit spiritual practice to the preliminary level Buddha 
or Shankar reached. One must think of Lord Ramkrishna, Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother (of Sri Aurobindo Ashram) before 
disagreeing with the present comment. Incidentally, I have full 
awareness of the uncommonness of Buddha and Shankar as 
Sadhaks. Yet what they achieved did not mean anything but a 
first step to Sri Aurobindo’s yoga. Their error lay in mistaking the 
base for the summit. I hope none would consider me foolish 
enough to disparage Buddha and Shankar. But I nave to clarify 
things inasmuch as Majumdar’s principal interest is of a historian 
rather than of a language analyst. 

In fact this is not an analysis of a language we know. No sense- 
data predicates exist in this language of an extramental soul or 
spirit. The Vaishnab play wright in above had a conceited notion 
that the soul gives bhakti (devotion) and the spirit jnan 
(knowledge). The former (bhaktiyoga) draws the Sadhak 
inward, the latter. (jnanyoga) lifts him upward. There is some 
truth in such distinction at the lower (mental) order of language. 
But yogic experience obliterates such a divisive approach. The 
soul itself is a spark of the universal and extra- universal spirit 
(God); even the awakening of the soul from the veil of i ignorance 
of the lower trilogy of body, life and mind is seldom possible and 
never complete except by the grace of the spirit (supernature) 
from above. On the other hand, the ascent to the Spirit is 
facilitated by an awakened soul; mind may ascend too but it loses 
all perception and conception by the invasion of the infinitude of 
the spirit (God at some or other level). In Sri Chaitanya’s own 
yogic experience, his soul came forward (awakened) by. the 
thrust of a divine force (spirit). He was not Only in love with a 
person or Avataar called Krishna, he found this divine in sea- 
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water or flower-petal. This universal knowledge, this perception 
of God in concrete terms is not native to a pure soul-movement 
which would just love and worship an image or icon of Krishna 
and would take plessure in being his servitor, friend or devotee. 
The dynamic vibration of love and delight—not love alone—was 
his particular form of spiritual experience, which clearly shows 
that he was himself a Sadhak of adhyatma (spirit). His working 
consciousness was spiritualized psychic, said Sri Aurobindo. In 
the Sri Aurobindo system, the psychic (psychic being) is almost 
synonymous with the soul-nature. The divine presence itself is at 
its centre which is the soul proper, the subtle mental-vital- 
physical sheath around the centre contains the essence of 
experience of previous lives. The centre plus the threefold sheath 
may be taken to be the psychic being. I am drawing on the 
teachings of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. For a more 
comprehensive account one must refer to ‘the Life Divine’ by Sri 
Aurobindo or ‘Entetriens’ by the Mother. 
The reader must have noticed that we are not only abridging 
and updating Majumdar’s work on the comparitive merits of 
- several Sri Chaitnya-biographies but also endeavouring to render 
its spiritual undertone audible and even comprehensible to the 
reader of this age of science and positivism. The only way out, 
then, is to learn a word or two from The Life Divine or Entretiens 
and apply them to our own problem. This is a must since 
Vaishnabism is not just a few rhetorical padas but a yogic 
discipline. The yoga and the philosophy are different; yet, Sri 
Aurobindo’s approach, which is the same as the Mother’s, can 
clarify each and indicate how even a mental philosophy can be 
transmuted by a transformed mind. Our need however is to 
understand ordinary and spiritual philosophy or metaphysics in 
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the light of Sri Aurobindo yoga, the only comprehensive system 
which can explain Shankar’s limitation and Sri Chaitanya’ s 
devotion. 

It was not just the odour of garlic that I want to remove by this 
long aside. In that book, ‘Sri Chaitanya Chandroday’, there is a 
consistent endeavour to marshal Sri Chaitanya’s support as the 
author pours out the vial of his wrath on spirituality. He puts in 
the Lord’s mouth such sarcastic words as ‘One who playfully 
enjoys the ambrosia’s ocean need not go in for the water in a 
puddle (canal).’ The suggestion of a puddle or canal as against a 
sea of nectar (mana) is to belittle spiritual knowledge relative to 
divine love (love for the divine). While great men have great 
biases, it is puzzling that even Sri Chaitanya is said to be full of 
scorn for other paths except the one he himself fonowed. In ‘The 
synthesis of yoga’, Sri Aurobindo points out the way to cure such 
limited (insular) approach to the unlimited truth. Sri Ramkrishna 
wrote no book but his personal example showed the fallacy of 
exclusiveness. In fact jnanyoga itself can give bhakti even as 
bhaktiyoga can give jnan. By jnan we mean Spiritual 
knowledge—the suprasensory perception of the divine in all and 
all in the divine. The unity of one and the many is the summit of 
knowledge attainable by what Sri Aurobindo calls the supermind. 
Shankar and Buddha’s error of dismissing the world as an illusion 
or the latter’s error of regarding non-Being (Asat) as the 
ultimate, and perhaps the sole, truth cannot find a support in the 
supramental consciousness-force (Chitshakti). But Sri. 
Chaitanya’s yoga was not of this integral kind where all 
diversities remain and do not vanish while they themselves reveal 
their unity. despite the diversity. Applying this power of integral 
knowledge, which needs none of mental stuff for its own work, 
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one may see, the way of bhakti (love and adoration of the 
divine), the way of Karma (unegoistic, hence desireless work 
offered to the divine), and the way of jnan (rising to higher 
reaches of consciousness) are of one piece. But the piece de 
resistance is the transformation of the consciousness. Nothing 
else reveal the unity. 


2. Murari, the man : 


Let us return to Majumdar’s work. He cites that playwright to 
say that Sri Chaitanya, at the instance of Adwaita, touched his 
feet on the head of Murari to cure his pathological interest in 
spirituality. Mukunda received the same treatment also. I 
presume, by spirituality they meant Rajyoga or Kriyaayoga, 
which being rather related to the Tantra, incurred the displeasure 
of the Vaishnabs who scorned this doctrine and method of 
Shaaktas. But Rajyoga is a legitimate part of jnanyoga itself. 
Murari’s karcha (2/14, 2/23) confirms the above report. Murari 
even includes the report on the baraha-bhaab (the pig-poise) and 
adds that he was an eye-witness to the incident. J reject all that as 
a walloping lie born of one’s superstitious idea that Vishnu (God 
the creator) really became a pig in course of the evolutionary 
passage from the form of fish to higher ones ! In the sense of the 
Adwaita Vedanta, pigs oT bugs or ants may be outer forms of the - 
one principle. One has every right to call it Vishnu. But that gives 
a lie to the drama of his becoming a pig. One (Vishnu) who is 
already a pig cannot become one. To a modern mind the worth of 
this 16th century Vaishnab literature is scant. But the philosophy 
of life and the path of Sadhana (spiritual or yogic discipline) have 
a lot of originality to attract the modern mind. We have been 
trying to supplement literary history by philosophy of such 
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literature and its analysis from a modern view-point. Like 
everything else, even yoga means today some thing unknown to 
medievals. No yoga recommends today the ascetic denial of life; 
even sannyasins use cars, computers and FAX. The yoga in this 
positivist age is of one piece with the life of the yogi which is 
meant to be unegoistic (desireless) but apparently not very 
different from the ordinary life of men in families. All the human 
activities—intellectual, artistic, scientific and manual—are 
maintained in Sri Aurobindo Ashram. The difference is of 
attitude. The incongruence is in the Ashramite’s total rejection of 
sex and other infirmities of the unregenerate human vital. 
Strangely, Sri Chaitanya, Sri Ramkrishna and Vivekananda led 
similar inner lives despite ideological differences. Krishna, Kali 
and Karma were the ideals of the three respectively. But all of 
them were servitors of the divine and none indulged wrath, 
ambition, lust etcetera. In their life-styles one finds much of what 
Sri Aurobindo later introduced in his Ashram. The affection Sri 
Chaitanya bore toward Murari was clear when the latter, who on 
a visit to Puri failed to meet the Lord from physical fatigue, was 
immediately summoned to him by his messenger. Murari had 
been a worshipper of Sri Raam but Sri Chaitanya and Sri Raam 
were one and the same being in his eye. Sibaananda Sen had 
likewise been a worshipper of Gopal, who was introduced to 
Lord Chaitanya by Murari and none else. All these prove the 
close bond between Sri Chaitanya and Murari. Majumdar asserts 
further that Sibaananda Sen of Kaachraapaataa, Murari Gupta of 
Nabadwip and Narahari Sarkar of Sri Khanda—these three 
devotees, who were all Vaidya by caste, were the pioneers of the 
idea that Gour was the divine, the absolute Guru. Narahari and 
his kith and kin next went to publish a Sanskrit book, elucidating 
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the Gour-Paramyabad or the dogma of Gour being the last word, 
the first cause of their life and spirit. Moreover, when during the 
aforesaid Puri trip, at a time when Sri Chaitanya himself was 
staying there, the other devotees obeyed Sri Chaitanya’s word 
and visited the deity Jagannath before visiting Sri Chaitanya, 
Murari defied the Lord and visited his idol (Sri Chaitanya) before 
saluting the deity. Even Krishnadaas records the incident in his 
book, ‘Sri Chaitanya Charitaamrita’ (2/11/37-4). 

Murari’s excellence was recognized by other members of the 
circle of devotees of Sri Chaitanya. ‘Sri Chaitanya Bhaagbat’ by 
Brindaaban Daas gives some new data on Murari’s life. He was 
born at Srihatta. He read in Gangadaas Pandit’s tol (privately run 
school or coaching centre). Sri Chaitanya admired Murari’s 
erudition. If one believes it, it is said that it was no easy matter 
even for Sri Chaitanya to discomfit Murari in an intellectual 
debate. Murari was older than Biswambhar but they were like 
chums in the matter of academic exchanges. Moreover, the first 
ever trance (bhaabsamadhi) occurred at the residence of Murari. 
Murari’s poesy made him the natural choice of others and he was 
to write the biography of the Lord, who encouraged and blessed 
his effort. The book, ‘Chaitanya Bhaagbat’, is all praise for 
Murari and remarks that to meet Murari was a matter of good 
fortune. Wherever he is, is hallowed by his presence. The place 
where he is becomes as sacred as Baikuntha, which remark 
shows how high his position in the contempory Vaisnab Circle 


was. 
3. On The authenticity of Murari’s works : 


‘Sri Krishna Chaitanya’ published by The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika Ltd. was collected by Sisir Kumar Ghosh From Dacca. 
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This book by Murari Gupta was in the custody of Madhusudan 
Goswamy of the Adwaita family. There is an anomaly regarding 
the data of its original publication. The declared date 
corresponds to the time when Sri Chaitanya, then Biswambhar, 
was barely 18. Yet later events of his life, Sannyas, Ganga-visit, 
Gamvira Lila and departure are described in the book. Clearly, 
the date shown must be wrong. Sukumar Sen’s view that Murari 
had written the book in c.1520 cannot be taken seriously since 
the event of 1533 (Lord’s withdrawal) is reported by the poet. 
According to ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’ by Narahari Chakraborty 
(Ghanashyaamdaas), composed early in the 1 8th century, all our 
previous remarks would be offset. Here Murari is said to have 
covered events of Biswambhar’s life up to his adoption 
Sannyaas. Bhuktiratnaakar may be correct really, since the book 
collected by Sisir Ghosh even presents Damodar Pandit as the 
listener and Murari as the speaker while it covers the Nilaachal 
lila. This seems to be incredible. After all, Damodar was a 
constant witness to Sri Chaitanya’s Nilaachal Lila while Murari 
was an occasional visitor. Another collateral evidence of the 
“spuriousness’ of the latter part of the book is Kabikarnapur’s 
avoidance thereof, despite his adherence to its factual elements 
till the time of Biswambhar’s sannyaas. 
There is more to it. The imbroglio dee 
confused as Lochan’s account of Bibhisan etc. agrees with that of. 
the book, in question. Damodar’s eagerness to listen to Murari 
about Nilaachal lila might be simply due to the latter’s eloquence 
and poesy. All bereaved disciples (after the Lord’s withdrawal) 
would hang on Murari’s lips. He was the intimate one of their 
Guru, besides being an impressive speaker. Nilaachal lila was a 
familiar topic in the home of Kabikarnapur. His father, 
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Sibaananda, told him a lot. So did Basudeb Datta. May be, 
Kabikarnapur had little to know of the Nilaachal lila from any 
book. So his abstention from following Murari at this point 
proves nothing prejudicial to the genuineness of the book under 
consideration. 

Murari has been considered the pattern-setter of biography- 
making in the sense that Brindaabandaas followed him to a nicety 
in describing Nityaananda’s tour of Gour as also in portraying the 
Oran Sasthi affair. Krishnadaas’s observation, 

Damodar Swarup aar Gupta Murari— 
Mukhya mukhya lilasutra likhiaache bichaari 
The quoted lines mean to say 
Damodar, Swarup and Gupta Murari 
Recording main Lila episodes is due to these three. 

If Krishnadaas speaks of main lila episodes, the Nilaachal lila 
is axiomatically included, his accent always being on the last 
phase of the Lord’s life. This erudite scholar would not count 
upon an account given by an unkempt, anonymous poet 
masquerading as Murari. Carefully weighing the pros and the 
cons, Mazumdar gives his vertict, the authorship of the book 
under examination is vindicated. Murari himself is its author. 
Sukumar Sen’s speculation and Dinesh Sen’s suspicion are ill 
founded. Kabikarnapur, whose book was completed in 1542, 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Murari (for his work under 
review). Also Sri Chaitanya’s departure (1533) is mentioned and 
covered by Murari. His book, in question, must be composed, 
then, between 1533 and 1542, limits included (since we do not 
know the exact hour of 1542 when Kabikarnapur completed his 
own work. We think some of our readers would not particularly 
like niggling with dates to any greater detail. In any case, I have 
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summarized the arguments relevant to a general reader’s 
interest.) 

Before embarking on another controversy (for which the 
reader of Majumdar’s work must be prepared, his being a 
mission to settle all disputes), we make a passing reference to the 
dialectical form Murari gives to the Damodar episode. Damodar 
and Murari reproduce the traditional manner of Purans (e.g., Sib- 
Parbati). 


4. Murari’s Pastiche used by Kabikarnapur : 


At times Kabikarnapur is made the adjudicator of disputes, by 
which, obviously, I mean his ‘Sri Chaitanya Charitaamrita’. Few 
would question the competence of this illustrious son of 
Sibaananda. But historical accuracy and descriptive precision do 
not logically follow from poesy. In any case, Majumdar has faith 
in Kabikarnapur even in non-poetical matters as we have already 
seen. Now this able poet himself regards Murari’s account as 
incontrovertible. Avoiding rigmaroles qua Godel’s paradox I 
refrain from considering how far Kabikarnapur’s belief was itself 
believable, and so on ad nauseum. Majumdar’s choice in this 
matter is my choice. I don’t claim that up to this point I have 
always been able to agree with him. No anotator is supposed to 
be absolutely sequocious, I trust ! It redounds to the glory of 
Murari that Kabikarnapur sometimes took over Murari’s 
expressions verbatim. Since the samples given are in Sanskrit 
(both wrote Sri Chaitanya biography in Sanskrit), I shall 
sparingly quote them, and that too not frequently. 

Where Murari had written 

‘Atha pravate bimalerunerke 
Swayang Kritasnaanbidhirjathaabat’ 
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Kabikannapur had it as 
‘Atha pravate bimalarkavusite 
Swayang Kritasnaanbidhirjathaabidhr’ 
Where the two excerpts coincide almost piecewise, it is 
enough to translate one. We translate Murari’s verse as 
Under the pink sun this morning 
With his proper ablution ending ... 


5. Murari’s style : 


Murari was a devout disciple of Sri Chaitanya whom he 
considered an Avataar, though Sri Rup Goswamy, for one, did 
not regard Sri Chaitanya as one. Sri Jib Goswamy too was 
noncommittal. Baladeb Bidyaabhusan recognized (in the 18th 
century) what Murari and other contemporaries had effusively 
preached, namely Sri Chaitanya’s identity with Sri Krishna. 

Murari could be called a Chaitanya-fan, if such levity of 
parlance could be pardoned. He was a man of letters but his zeal 
for espousing his idol’s divinity was not of a sissy poet. His was a 
zealot’s zeal in this matter. To reconcile himself to the 
disconcerting fact that many who met Sri Chaitanya would not 
consider him Krishna, Murari contrived a very comforting plea. 
Well, those visitors were dazzled (stultified) and flustered by the 
glory (divine glow and riches) of his Being and therefore lost the 
discerning intellect. His sloka (verse) numbering 2/1/5 reads : 

‘Chaitanyachandra taba Paadsarojjugmam 
Dristwaapi je twayi bivo na Pareshbuddhim 
Kurbanti mohabasagaa rasabhaab hinaa- 
Ste mohita bitatabivabmaayayaa’ 


The sloka means: 
Whoever miss thy godliness 
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Sighting thy lotus feet albeit 
Are sure wretches of the race 
Flustered by thine supernal state. 

Murari’s explanation for Chaitanya’s habitual induction of 
divine poise (when he acted as if he was Krishna himself) was 
simple : Meditation, devotional song, etc. make one with noble 
soul devoid of ego, letting in the divine presence. I fully agree 
with this explanation which is not only true but also plausible as 
far as I can judge. Unfortunately, later Vaishnabs rejected his 
theory, which could also explain the return to the normal mode 
of the temporarily supernormal one in terms of the subject’s 
relapsing ego. The state of induced or superimposed divinity had 
a solitary incidence before his (Sri Chaitanya’s) return from 
Gayaa. That was when he was advising his mother to observe 
“Aakaadasi’ rites (Hindu widow’s rites on the 1 1th lunar day which 
are observed by some men also). But Murari was no miracle- 
monger as a biographer. Nothing that a sceptic would consider 
incredible occurs in his writing excepting the trance which was a 
habitual experience of Lord Chaitanya. 

Hagiology without miracles is a drug on the market. The laity, 
having no inkling of what yoga is like, would look for miracles 
and more miracles on every page. Murari did not let them down. 
He related how during his tour of the Deccan, he had absolved 
spirits immanent in seven palm trees of their sins to release the 
corresponidng deities (Gandharbas)—all seven of them from the 
cursed cloak of trees. The Gandharbas, or deities of the lower 
order, “made for their other-worldly abode. Murrari had to 
depend on others’ statements in these matters, since he had a 
personal touch with Sri Chaitanya’s Nabadwip lila alone. 


Chapter V 
Sri Chaitanya as in Kabikarnapur’s works 


1. Sri Chaitanyachandraday 


Majumdar repudiates, at the very outset, the contention of 
Krishnadaas that Parmananda Kabikarnapur was christened 
Puridaas by Sri Chaitanya, since his mother had conceived the 
babe when she and her husband, Sibaananda, had been 
temporarily residing at Puri. Majumdar refutes Krishnadaas on 
the ground that Sibaananda would not disobey Sri Chaitanya by 
naming him Parmaananda instead. 

There grew factions and factional feuds too as every religious 
community is apt to grow after the unifying spirit, the founder of 
the community or its prophet, passes away. The canards about 
Kabikarnapur’s allergy to the name of Krishna should be 
explained in this light. Sibaananda had a pride of place in the 
pioneering group of Vaishnabs as several texts confirm. But 
fissures developed and his son had to be a victim of slander 
which was due to those who wanted to usurp the leading position 
in the community. 

But Kabikarnapur’s personal ability was recognized even by 
Krishnadaas who quoted him liberally in his own work. It is no 
inadvertence that the same Krishnadaas omitted Kabikarnapur’s 
name in the bibliography appended to his own work. Majumdar, 
a bibliophile himself, has taken pains to show that Krishnadaas 
suppressed Kabikarnapur’s name on many occasions while he 
used his idea in an altered language. His name was only 
mentioned when he was plainly quoted verbatim. In 
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Bhaktiratnaakar also there are passages (couplets) quoted from 
Kabikarnapur. Premdaas wrote in Bengali verse form the theme 
of Kabikarnapur’s play and Uddhabdaas called him “One with 
Chaitanya’s boon’. 


2. The date of composition of ‘Chaitanyachandroday’ and 
“Mahaakaabya’ : 


Majumdar has examined the.assumptions made by different 
authors including Theodore Ofret but concluded that none of 
them got at the heart of the matter. He has come to the 
conclusion that Murari and Kabikarnapur were composing more 
or less concurrently their respective works but the latter had no 
access to Murari’s work at the time. The play written by 
Kabikarnapur refers to the affliction of Raja Prataprudra at Sri 
Chaitanya’s departure. This gives an important clue to the 
€stimate of the time when the play was composed. Prataprudra 
died in 1540-41. The play was intended for the mitigation of the 
Rajaa’s shock-reaction. It must, then, be sometime prior to 1541 
‘that Kabikarnapur wrote the play, ‘Chaitanyachandradoy’. 
Therë occurs a passage in the play relating the upset condition of 
the devotees after Si Chaitanya’s departure. The intensity of 
their frustration was such that suggested its occurrence to be 
shortly after the Lord passed away. This gives substance to the 
guess that the play in question was composed in c.1534-35. 
The composition of Kabikarnapur’s ‘Sri 
Chaitainyacharitaaamrita’ and ‘Mahaakaabya’ was completed in 
. 1542, according to Majumdar who noted that verse 20/46 gave 
the date as 1464 shaka. There is an interesting incident recorded 
in Mahaakaabya. Sri Chaitanya spent one night at Sibaanand’s 
place. The background of such an occurrence was odd indeed, if 
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also funny. Mahaapravu was there since Sibaananda’s home was 
once visited by some thief. Lord Chaitanya in the role of a sentry 
! What can be funnier than this. In the first few parts of 
Mahakaabya, the poet draws on Murari’s work but does not copy 
his style. Of its 1007 slokas, 95 describe Krishnalila; first 29 the 
shock of devotees on Sri Chaitanya’s departure, and the rest 
describe Sri Chaitanya lila. 


3. On Kabikarnapur’s ‘Gourganoddeshdipika’ 


This book is meant to be an investigative report on the 
devotees of Sri Chaitanya. The last sloka of the book gives its 
date of composition. Converting the given Shakaabda into the 
Christian era, the author (BM) gives it as 1576. The book has 
some slokas quoted from Sri Chaitanyacharitaamrita, 
Mahakaabya and the play Sri Chaitanya Chandraday. 

Some dispute the attribution of its authorship to Kabikarnapur 
on the plea that Krishnadaas Kaviraj,made no mention of it. Nor 
did Krishnadaas quote any of its slokas. The relationship 
described in this book of the dogma of the entourage of the Braja 
or its preceding lila with that of the Sri Chaitanya lila retinue is 
not approved by the six Goswamys of Brindaaban. Of the two 
objections the first is hollow and the second senseless. The 
premise, “Goswamys do not approve of it’ leads to the 
conclusion, ‘Therefore its author is not Kabikarmapur’ is an 
instance of ‘non sequitur’ of the kind one finds (and enjoys) in 
‘Alice in Wonderland.’ A third objection raises the folly of the 
book as a case in point, the point at issue being the mention of Sri 
Chaitanya as one of the Madhwa Community. The objection is 
flimsy. The ‘Gurupranaali’ of the Sri Chaitanya community 
having always followed the example of the Madhwas, I must say, 
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Majumdar’s refutation of the objection is flawless. The author, 
whoever he may be, of Gourangaddeshdipika’ ‘has been more 
sinned against than sinning’. Those who regard Krishnadaas’ 
non-vulnerability as unquestionable as the ‘chastity of Caesar’s 
wife’ may not like it, but Majumdar has proved it that this 
wiseacre was guilty of plagiarism. Unacknowledged pustiche 
from Kabikarnapur frequently occurs in Krishnadaas’ book. The 
source-book, Mahaakaabya, or its author, was never mentioned 
by the celebrity. But the gist of Kabikarnapur’s verses have been 
used in a slightly altered form secretively, by the author of 
Chaitanyacharitaamrita in Bengali. If the plagiarist be true, the 
one plagiarised cannot be false any more than Descartes’ ‘cogito 
ergo sum’ doctrine where doubt proves the existence of the 
doubter, and thought, the thinker. I think plagiarism proves the 
existence of the one plagiarised. At least one person wrote the 
disputed book under review. At most one person wrote the said 
book (about the truth of these two premises, Goswamys have no 
doubt). The final premise—actually a conclusion as Majumdar 
would say—whoever wrote the book is Sibaananda’s son. The 
Jast sentence is supported by the writer of the book himself. If 
Goswamys or their adherents would wish to doubt that 
Kabikarnapur was indeed the author they have to do it on the 
~ basis of the following premise : All writers give a false name to 
their fathers. The keen reader must have noticed the echo of 
Russell's mathematical half-way through this paragraph, which 
incidentally illustrates how one can, if one so chooses, plagiarize 
deftly as perhaps Krishnadaas sometimes did. As Russeu is my 
favourite, I did not emulate the wiseacre. 


Majumdar would often make assurance double sure as he 
indeed does by supplementing his already convincing evidence 
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by the unquestionable fact that none but Kabikarnapur had the 
mettle and the merit to confute Swarup-Damodar’s dogma and 
vindicate his own. 


4, Kabikarmapur’s interpretation of the Chaitanya creed 


Kabikarnapur’s Mahaakaabya, composed nine years after the 
passing of Sri Chaitanya, is of immense value to whoever wishes 
to know the first reaction of the masses, of scholors and of 
devotees to the doctrine and the life-style of Vaishnabism a Ja Sri 
Chaitanya. Sri Chaitanya’s weltansichtand weltanschauung were 
original and marked radical departures from the scriptures at 
either remove. Much later, Sri Aurobindo’s yoga of supramental 
transformation came as an even more radical a departure not 
only from the popular scriptures but also from the philosophy of 
the Gita and even of Vedas. I do not mean, Sri Chaitanya 
transeended the Gita as Sri Aurobindo did. Nor did he prescribe a 
method of Sadhana of an entirely novel kind. Yet his singular 
emphasis on the bhakti cult was novelty of a sort. 

First the preceptor, precept thereafter—some such scheme 
was Kabikarnapur’s own. So he began his speculative research as 
to the purpose of Sri Chaitanya’s brief earthly sojourn. At the 
outset he combated the Brindaaban stalwarts’ view (which, I 
must say, was silly) in a tricky manner. He simply ignored it. It 
was a nonentity as he by his eloquent silence meant to suggest. 
Yes, to most Gour-devotees it was unacceptable. In other words, 
Kabikarnapur reflected the attitude of the saner devotees who 
resented any libidinous overtone in the rationale of the Lord’s 
august advent. So he never spun a yarn to rationalize the fancied 
view of the Damodar-Krishnadaas group that Raadhaa’s 
unrequited love made an emanation from Krishna appear on 


earth as Gouranga. 
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The first and foremost issue was whether Sri Chaitanya was 
an Avataar. The solution offered by Kabikarnapur is given, 
without comments, in Majumdar’s work. The solution is as 
simple as this : Sri Chaitanya was a source of delight for his 
visitors. So hé was certainly an Avataar. But I am certain much 
uncertainty looms large in this naive theory. An Avataar is meant 
to introduce a new element in the evolutionary nisus. One may 
posit Sri Chaitanya established love and devotion as the new 
consciousness in the occult economy of nature forces. The Vedic 
saints’ peace was replaced by a joy of love. No such ratiocinative 
proof exists even for God’s existence. Avataarhood cannot be 
established logically either. A non-Avataar may have all the 
power, knowledge and bliss which an Avataar commands. Yet he 
knows, he is no Avataar for the simple reason that his conscience 
(inner mind) does not tell him that he is one. It is an esoteric 
issue. Kabikarnapur’s naive argument has no bearing on the 
issue. It is not by the joy felt by a handful of visitors but by the 
ever-increasing attraction of Indians and foreigners in large 
numbers that we are prompted to infer something. Unless Sri 
Chaitanya was responsible for a permanent ‘formation’ in one of 
the subtle planes, his message of love would be ephemeral and 
we would not find it vivacious and vibrant four hundred and 
sixty-two years after his passing. At least, I do not know what Sri 
Aurobindo thought about Sri Chaitanya’s claim to Avataarhood. 
‘Spiritual psychic’—that was the character of Sri Chaitanya’s 
consciousness, according to Sri Aurobindo. Quoting Sanskrit 
pundits and poets to settle a question which is perhaps baffling 
even to yogis is a (sheer) puerile play. I regret, though I am not 
aware of Sri Aurobindo’s view, and know of his having said 
something about Sri Chaitanya as an Avataar (Letters on yoga. 
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part I, pp. 407, 420-21), I am not quoting his words. 
Kabikarnapur was of opinion that the purpose of Sri Chaitanya’s 
incarnation was to establish the cult of Haribhakti. 

Deferring the question of Avataarhood, we now consider 
Majumdar’s opinion about the Brindaaban group’s insistence on 
Krishna in preference to Gouranga. The attitude of the Gour 
group was opposite. Sri Gouranga was the be-all and end-all of 
aspiration. Sri Krishna being no different an entity, it was enough 
if Sri Gouranga was accepted properly. Majumdar virtually 
defends the apparently prejudicial treatment of Sri Chaitanya, 
saying that Krishna’s long-standing popularity would be an asset 
for the Brindaaban group’s Vaishnabite campaign. I do not think 
things were as simple. 

Let us return to Sri Chaitanya’s status as a spiritual personage. 
Usually, an Avataar knows (and in his own circle indicates that he 
knows) that he is an Avataar. Sri Chaitanya almost always 
considered himself a bhakta of the divine. It is only on rare 
occasions that he is on record as declaring himself as an Avataar. 
He acted as if he were the divine on such exceptional occasions 
also. Discussing these matters, Sri Aurobindo considers Sri 
Chaitanya’s case to be peculiar. He admits, however, that he was 
an Avataar and that his consciousness was spiritual psychic. 


Chapter VI 
Five Goswamys of Brindaaban and Sri Chaitanya 


1. Raghunathdaas 


Majumdar begins his idylls on goswamys (or, should I call it 
the Goswamy Saga?), remarking that Raghunathdaas being the 
most favoured of the Lord is the pick of the bunch. Once a rich 
family man, Raghunath came to be known as ‘Bairagyasya 
nidhi’, the treasure of ascetics, in the days of Nilaachal lila of the 
Lord. He was the spiritual protege of Swarup-Damodar as per Sri 
Chaitanya’s personal command, but his following verse seems 
rather intriguing : 

Jadjatnata Samadamatmabibekyogi— 

Radhaytma-lagna bikaaramvusmano me 

Rupasya tat Smitasudhang Sadayaab loka 

Masadya Madyati harascharitoiridanim 

(This is from ‘Avistasujanam’, Sloka 2) 
The sloka in Sanskrit purports to : 

Srirup’s cares rid my error 

Suave and poised I became— 

I loved divine then, put his power 

Now impels to love Hari the same. 

I am not going to quote more rhymes of the kind to show his 
fondness for Srirup despite his long association with Swarup- 
Damodar. (Majumdar has evinced a lot of interest in this matter 
as well.) Let us refer, instead, to the play, Chaitanyachandraday 
by Kabikarnapur where Raghunaath’s allegiance to Swarup- 
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Damodar is clearly admitted. Raghunaath’s old age is pitiably 
different from what it should have been for a spiritual aspirant. 
On his own admission, 
‘Dagdhang baardhakyabanyabahnivi ralang dastang 
durrandhyahinaa 
Biddhang mamatiparabasyabisikhoi krodhaadi 
singhoirbritam’ 

The meaning of this second sloka from “Brajabilaas stab’ is 

Searing senescence 

And venomous blindness, 
Self-help’s absence as arrows 
And wrath etcetera as lions 
Girdle me around as old age grow. 

Raghunaath’s book of Sanskrit poetry, ‘Daankelichintamoni’ 
has been called ‘Daancharit’ in ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’, which change 
might be warranteed by needs of poetical melody. This is the 
opinion of Majumdar. This book by Raghunaath makes no 
salutation to Sri Chaitanya. Many Brindaaban-based authors did 
likewise. They did not acknowledge Sri Chaitanya. Majumdar 
offers his usual compromise formula. Krishna and Chaitanya 
being identical in their eyes, it was enough to salute Krishna 
alone. The point remains that these Goswamys never accepted 
Gouranga as Krishna’s dual or alter ego. Gouranga emulated 
Raadhaa and loved Krishna fondly—this was those Goswamys’ 
idea, Majumdar himself (earlier on) taught us that Nabadwip 
bhaktas and Brindaaban bhaktas held divergent views on 
Gouranga’s relation to Krishna. Raghunaath’s attitude to 
Nityaananda was equally intriguing. He sought Nityaananda’s 
blessing and received it very avidly, as reported in Krishnadaas’s 
‘Chaitanyacharitaamrita’. 
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Yet Majumdar has to remark, ‘Raghunaath’s omission of 
Nityaananda’s name in his ‘stabaabali’ (hymns) is surprising.’ In 
one verse of his ‘Swaniyamdasak’ he says that he (Raghunaath) 
prefers ‘Braja rustics to outside Vaishnabs’. Whether this is true 
love of Brajaland or true hate of Gour, etc. is anybody’s guess. 

Majumdar quotes at length from Gobindadaas’s ‘Gouranga 
Kalpataru’ to show how in one sloka Sri Chaitanya, lying on 
ground in trance or ‘Samadhi’, had his limbs lengthened owing to 
loose joints and in another speaks of their contraction from sheer 
languor born of his separation from Sri Krishna. Such fantasies 
will not be appreciated by readers of this age of science. (The 
Tantrik ‘animaa’ and ‘laghimaa’ may inhere in the subtle body or 
‘Sukshma Sarir’; their occurrence in the gross physical frame in 
the Euclid space will not be taken seriously even by the laity 
outside both the world of medicine and the world of Tantra). 

Majumdar next explicates Raghunaath’s interpretation of Sri 
Chaitanya vis-a-vis Sri Krishna. I don’t think there is any 
philosophy behind his idea. His language is an example of 
obfuscating verbiage—pictorial as the logical empiricist Feygl 
would say. Maybe, it still has an emotional appeal. But it is 
devoid of cognitive meaning of the logicoarithmetic kind as Feygl 
would call it. The first sloka of ‘Chaitanyaastak’ (Raghunaath’s 
verse) purports to the following stodgy and vapid stuff : “Will 
That Hari, who was enamoured of his own mirror-image for its 
loveliness, and who, wishing like his own dear friend, Raadhaa 
to feel the charm of his own loveliness within himself chose to be 
born in Gour, that Lord, who deigned to make his complexion 
fair by her fairness of complexion, come to my sight again?’ 
Emotive dithyramb apart, the picture suggests one who from a 
complex of Narcissism changed sex to be enamoured of his (or 
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her?) own lure. To be lured by beauty is an idea that goes ill with 
a yogi—let alone an Avataar. Does Raghunaath mean to say that 
Sri Chaitanya had nothing more than Raadhaa’s libidinous 
hunger (for Krishna)? What sort of Hari (Krishna) is it that 
destroys his identity (and sex too) in order just to realize how it is 
like to be a love-lorn Narcissism-ridden woman in mind and a 
man in body? The picture is interesting to a psychiatrist treating 
hermaphrodite-traits of patients of Narcissism or to a medical 
practitioner treating delirium. I fail to see why Majumdar 
considers Raghunaath’s delirium an appreciation of Sri 
Chaitanya’s identity with Raadhaa? Did the author of 
Achintyavedaved or the seers of Purusha-Prakriti doctrine mean 
such a hybrid of female passion and male viscera? I am sure 
Rughunaath has outheroded herod. He has descrated Sri 
Chaitanya even more crudely than Krishnadaas. A true 
Chaitanya-admirer, even of a poor sort like myself, would be 
shocked at this sabotage from inside the Vaishnab camp itself—a 
sabotage by damning the Lord by faint praise. Did Sri Chaitanya 
need or call for such left-handed compliment? To crack jokes? 
Did the fellow mean it, simply? But such sardonic jokes cracked 
at an Avataar beggars description. (The reader may kndly note 
that I am translating the factual elements, including Dr. 
Majumdar’s comments, of the book. But I am not reproducing it 
verbatim. My views are my own. Majumdar is never so 
threadbare as I have been hereabove, though he is not mealy- 


mouthed either.) 


2. Sanaatan Goswamy : 


Kabikarnapur’s epithet, ‘Gouravinnatanu Sarbaaradya’, 
which means ‘one identified with Gour down to bodyframe and 
commanding universal adoration’, may be an instance of poetical 


. 
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hyperbole. Kabikarnapur also referred to Sri Chaitanya’s 
bestowal of grace on Sanatan, which occurred at Kaši. But in 
‘Chaitanyachandroday’ he did not mention Sanaatan’s coming in 
contact with Sri Chaitanya at Raamkeli. Murari described that 
incident. From Murari’s account we come to know that Sanatan 
disuaded Sri Chaitanya from visiting Brindaaban. It so happened 
that Sri Chaitanya returned to Nilaachal after a tour of Gour and 
abandoning the idea of visiting Brindaaban. It is of interest to 
note that a character in Kabikarnapur’s ‘Chaitanachandroday’ 
describes Srichaitanya’s pity on Rup and Sanatan at Baranasi so 
that his Baranasi lila will ring a bell in one’s mind if and when one 
forgets Krishna’s Brindaban lila, the former will be mnemonic 
for the latter (Brindaaban lila of Krishna). There is one 
inaccuracy here. The two brothers, Rup and Santan, were not 
recipients of Sri Chaitanya’s grace on the same day or even at the 
same place. 

Majumdar quotes from Kabikarnapur’s play to describe the 
saintly mien of Sanatan. From Krishnadaas’s account it is known 
that Rup spent some ten months at Puri. He left for Brindaaban 
after the ‘Dol’ festival. Brindaabandaas in “Chaitanyabhaagbat’ 
and Lochandaas in “Chaitanyamangal’ paid homage to Rup and 
Sanaatan but none gave any account of their life and Sadhana. 
Dinesh Sen and Sushil Kumar De were both mistaken in one 
important matter relating to Rup’s instruction in Vaishnabisa 
imparted by Sri Chaitanya himself. It took place at Prayaag, and 
not at Baranasi as the learned critics supposed. Majumdar cites 
the relevant couplet from Krishnadaas’s book to settle the 
matter, which reads : 

Ei mato dash din Prayaage rahiaa 
Srirupe Siksha dilaa Sakti Sunchaariaa 
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The idea expressed in the above lines is : 

He stayed at Prayaag ten days at a stretch 
Rup received force and lessons by his grace. 

Krishnadaas makes Rup-Sanatan denounce their own caste, 
etc. Basanta Chattopadhyay believes their father, then at 
Jessore, was converted to Pirali religion, a subclass of Islam. But, 
it is a fact that the two brothers could find Brahmins to conduct 
critical discourse on the Bhaagbat. Majumdar says that Hindus, 
and especially Brahmins, would not co-operate with Rup- 
Sanatan in that manner if they were Muslims. Bigotry ruled 
priesthood of the time. Majumdar cites the following from p. 43 
of ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’, which strongly suggests that Rup-Sanaatan 
belonged to the Brahmin fold of caste hierarchy : 

Sanaatan-Rup nij desastha Braahmane 
Baasasthaan dilaa sabe Ganga Sannidhaane 

The verse means : 

Sanaatan-Rup provided abode close to the Ganga river 
To a Brahmin, a son of the soil and no stranger. 

A local Brahmin would not hob-nob with a non-Brahmin 
those days. At least this is how Majumdar infers that Rup- 
Sannatens hailed from some Brahmin family. Srijib Goswamy’s 
annotation of the Bhaagbat as also Sanatan Goswamy’s 
Brihadbhaagbataamrita (Sloka 3) have been cited by Majumdar 
to establish his assumption. For all that proof of his being a 
Brahmin, there is no denying the fact that Rup-Sanatan faced a 
sort of excommunication on account of their serving a Muslim 
court. Narahari Chakraborty states that Rup -Sanaatan had been 
ardent students of the scriptures even before coming in contact 
with Sri Chaitanya (vide Narahari’s ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’). One 
further information is provided by *Bhaktiratnaakar’. The 
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following lines quotated by Majumdar should not be interpreted 
too literally. The word ‘Guru’ occurring there does not really 
imply the spiritual preceptor. (Sometimes the academic guide or 
teacher is referred to as Guru also). The lines, in question, are : 

Sri Sanaataner Guru Bidyaa Baachaspati 

Madhye madhye Ramkeli gramme taar sthiti 

The verse means : 
Sri Sanaatan has Bidya Bachaspati for his Guru; 
Sometimes he resides at village, Ramkeli, too. 
From Sanaatan’s own annotation of ‘Brihadbhaagbataamrita’ 

(vide its ‘mangalaacharan’), it is seen, Sri Chaitanya was his 
Guru. The same annotation elsewhere demonstrates his regard 
for his younger brother, Rup. Srirup, on the other hand, 
acknowledges Sanaatan as his guide. Majumdar compares the 
book mentioned above to Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progness’. In his 
opinion, here is recorded a symbolic history of Sanaatan’s 
spiritual life. But his book-learning was already of a high grade 
when he came to Nilaachal. According to one Mr. Eggling, 
Sanaatan’s annotation of Kalidas’s “Meghdut’ was available in 
the India Office library. Krishnadaas Kabiraj in his 
‘Chaitanyacharitaamrita’ writes that Sanaatan was the author of . 
several books such as ‘Haribhaktibilaas’ , Bhaagbataamrita’, 
‘Dasam Tipaani’ and ‘Dasam Charit’. But ‘Dasam Charit is not 
available in print. It was not in print at all. ‘Gitaabali’ has not been 
mentioned as a separate book by Srijib, Krishnadaas, Narahari 
Chakraborty et al. But each song (verse) included in 
‘stabamaalaa’ mentions Sanaatan somewhere within the song. 
This comment made by Gopikanto finds Gour Sundar’s support. 
Gopikanto unambiguously attributes the authorship of 
‘Gitaabali’ to Sanaatan. In ‘Brihadbhaagbataamrita’, Sri 
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Chaitanya has been recognized as an Avataar, so far so good. But 
Sanaatan, like his contemporaries, harboured wild fancies about 
Avataars. Majumdar’s view may be his own. But the fact remains 
that Sanaatan simply bungled it all. Now he says, Sri Chaitanya 
incarnated to enjoy bhaktas’ adoration and love, now he explains 
his incarnation in terms of that stale theory of the Brindaaban 
School which sees in Sri Chaitanya’s coming on earth nothing 
more than playing Raadhaa in a male body. Sometimes, 
Sanaaton speaks things too. For instance, he says, Sri Chaitanya 
came to establish a religion of love (devotion). Majumdar 
discloses the sense in which Sanaatan called Sri Chaitanya 
‘Bhagabaan’ (God). Sanaatan quoted the sloka, ‘Betti 
Bidyamabidyamancha Sa bachya bhagabaan’. This makes, 
according to Majumdar, any wise man equal to God. He does not 
state what he means by the word, ‘wisdom’. Is one proficient in 
Skolem’s mathematical logic and Carnap’s ‘introductive chain’ 
wise? Does wisdom consist in conversance with works of 
Goethe, Eliot and Pound? Or with those of Marx, Keynes and 
Veblen? Is Russel wise Or erudite? What is the position of 
Feynman? In point of fact, Sanaatan is right. None of the Nobel 
Laureates may possess wisdom, which inheres in a divine 
consciousness and not in intelligence or eloquence. To 
distinguish between ‘pidyaa’ (monistic knowledge) and ‘abidyaa’ 
(mental picture of reality) is to command a divine consciousness. 
One whose consciousness is divine may indeed be adored as a 
bhagabaan. But Avataar, as we have seen, is a different matter. 
One who knows one’s divinity and builds a step in the occult 
arrangement of things whereby naturé’s evolutionary ascent is 
facilitated and hastened is an Avataar. As we understand it, Sri 
Chaitanya must be reckoned as one. Incidentally, the author 
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(BM) was to receive the same answer from the then 
Shankaraacharya of Kanchi who repeated the same sloka also, 
One must understand that scholarship by itself does not stave 
‘abidyaa’, which is just different from illiteracy, and is not to 
disappear till one attains to the consciousness where ego, death- 
fright, separative knowledge of the mind are no more, and where 
true spiritual knowledge shows the face of God is not only in the 
‘fowl and the brute’ but in the inert material base of the world 
also. 


3. Srirup Goswamy : 


Srila Narottam Thakur’s verse numbered 41, which gives the 
matter and the manner of Sadhana of the Sri Chaitanya- 
devotees, reflects the high esteem in which Srirupa was held as 
being the pioneer of the group’s characteristic way of spiritual 
discipline and worship. His verse number 41, itself a prayer, goes 
as 

Suniaachhi Sadhumukhe bale Sarbajan 
Srirup Kripaay mele jugal Charan 

It is no use repeating eight more lines of the prayer, the same 
wish of receiving Srirup’s ‘grace’ being repeated there. I translate 
the above couple of lines instead : 

Saintly men, they say, are all agreed 
That Srirup’s grace takes one to the duo’s feet. 

Presumable, ‘jugal charan’ (the feet of the two or duo’s feet) 
implies that very state of devotion to Krishna and Raadhaa which 
is the goal of a devotee. 

Srirup’s reputation as a writer was also very high. Srijib 
Goswamy gives in the concluding part of his work (in Sanskrit), 
‘Loghutosani’ a list of books produced by Srirup. Of the twelve 
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such, ‘Lolit Madhab’, ‘Daankelikoumadi’ and 
‘Bhaktirasaamritasindhu’, ‘Stabamaalaa’ etc. One may further 
enquire what happened to the four others, since 
‘Bhaktiratnaakar’ speaks of 16 works by Srirup. The solution of 
the numerical anomaly lies in the break-up of ‘Stabamaalaa’, into 
several parts by the author of ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’. It is of interest to 
note that the above twelve books do not, even for once, make 
any reference ‘to Nityaananda as an object of adoration. 
Majumdar, however, believes the aforesaid comptes rendus 
unquestionable as the list of Srirup’s works and disowns 
‘Srikrishnaschaitanyanaam Sahasrakam’ as one due to the same 
author. Majumdar next considers the persons Srirup mentioned 
in his ‘Srichaitanyaastak’. Swarup, Adwaita, Sribaas, 
Prataaprudra, Parmaananda Puri and Sarbobhaum were those 
mentioned. Srirup, who never participated in Sri Chaitanya’s 
Nabadwiplila and who met him thrice when his idol was in the 
saffron robe, did not attempt any connected history of the Lord’s 
sojourn on earth. 

Srirup and Nityaananda might have something between them. 
Krishnadaas says, Srirup had Nityaananda’s blessings. It is a fact 
that Srirup met Nitaananda on more than one occasion. It is 
intriguing that Srirup, who mentioned Adwaita, just omitted the 
name of Nityaananda. Raghunaathdaas, Srirup’s friend, left out 
Nityaananda in exactly the same manner. But Sanaatan 
Goswamy’s salutation to Nitaananda as expressed in the 
Invocation-part of his ‘Vaishnabtosani’, must be borne in mind 
while one engages in solving the riddle. 

Majumdar’s rambling account of Srirup now concerns a 
sloka, obviously in Sanskrit, composed by Srirup. Here one gets 
a confirmation of Sri Chaitanya’s reputed ability to count how 
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often he chanted the name of Krishna though he appeared at the 
time obsessed with dance and incantation. Majumdar reads into 
the report ‘no mean self-restraint’ possessed by Sri Chaitanya. I 
do not see what else could one expect of an Avataar. Perhaps we 
often forget that an Avataar puts on a human mask with all 
human limitations to show us how to cross such limitations. If Sri 
Chaitanya, reportedly, crosses one such, I do not think, it is 
anything remarkable. 

Majumdar quotes the following stanza from the second of ‘Sri 
Chaitanyaastak’, which will give a lie to the propaganda that Sri 
Chaitanya was not recognized or adored as a divine. The stanza, 
in question, is : 

Na jat kathamapi Srutabupanisadvirapyahitang 
Swancha bibritang na jad gurutarabataanaantare 
Kshipannasi rasambudhe tadiha bhaktiratnang kshitou 
Sachisuta moy pravokuru mukunda mande kripaam 

The stanza purports to 

O lord of ‘rasa’, for thy presence earth ’s blessed 
To succour the human race thou pourest 

‘Bhakti’ Vedas and Upanishads never show 
Pray, on this wretch thine grace bestow. 

(As a translator I am never so struck by debilitating aphasia as 
one asks for an English equivalent of the Sanskrit word, ‘rasa’. 
Translation is difficult but to explain the difficulty is very easy. 
There is just no word approximating to the sense of ‘rasa’. It 
expresses a vital-mental-emotional experience of sublime 
delight one may derive through yoga, or have a soupcon of it 
through an appreciation of great poetry and sublime music. In a 
highly degenerate sense, however, the word may mean the effect 
of ordinary humour or even jocosity. ‘Bhakti’ as used here is so 
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much more than devotion. I preferred to retain both ‘rasa’ and 
‘Bhakti’ for reasons given above.) 


4, Srijib Goswamy : 


Srijib, a nephw of Rup and Sanaatan, was essentially a 
theoretician who wrote several books, devoting no fewer than 37 
dedicated years thereto. But Murari, Brindaabandaas, 
Lochandaas et al. abstained from even mentioning him. Only 
Kabikarnapur in his ‘Gourganoddesdipika’ praised him as an 
erudite scholar of goodly demeanour. The book bearing the 
serial number 400 at Baranagar Library (Grantha-Mandir) is 
none else than Srijib’s ‘Madhab-Mahotsab’, a work of poetry 
with qualities of an epic. Regarding his early life it is said, he once 
beheld Sri Chaitanya while the Lord paid a visit to his uncle’s. In 
one of Narahari’s verses the alleged incident is taken for granted. 

One striking fact about this philosoopher-poet is that four of 
his letters are extant after four hundred years, so to say. This is 
without a precedent. Krishnadaas gives his family-tree. He was 
Sriballav’s son and sponsored the preaching of the ‘Brajamandal 
Siddhanta’ whatever that may mean ! Majumdar has not taken 
pity on illiterates like this translator. I mean, he has left it 
unexplained. However, he has explained how it is that Srijib’s 
letters of the late 16th or the early 17th century have been 
carefully preserved. The point is that these letters contained 
answers to the questions asked and the solutions to the problems 
faced by Bangal Vaishnabs. These letters also show that Srijib 
had the habit of correcting his own books. His mind was not static 
or dogmatic. He corrected himself whenever some of his old 
opinions proved inadequate or erroneous in his later judgement. 
(Russell did not pen through his old writing but would write a 
new book, disowning his previous opinions.) 
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Srijib’s visit to Brindaaban was preceded by his contact with 
Natyaananda, which must have been an event of some import for 
his entire future life. Majumdar contends that Srijib was a pure 
academician in his earlier life. Maybe, Narahari’s verse is based 
on unconfirmed hear-say. If Srijib had seen Sri Chaitanya when 
he was five, he must have visited him at Nilaachal. For he was 25 
when the lord departed. Of course, Srijib was just 2 or 3 years of 
age, and not 5 years old, when Rup and Sanaatan were graced by 
Sri Chaitanya at Ramkeli. 

Majumdar next brings to focus one Madhusudan Saraswati, 
who, though 12 years his junior, initiated Srijib to monism 
(Adwaita), which regards Brahman as real and the world of 
mind, life and matter of wrath, lust, passion and desire is a mere 
illusion. While subscribing mentally to monism, in real life 
situation Madhusudan was enthralled by a passion for Raadhaa 
and Krishna. Guru Madhu represents disciple, Srijib, in reverse. 
A Krishna-lover learning Vedanta and a Vedantin turning a 
Krishna-lover. Nothing strange about it, Mental ideas seldom 
rule the life of emotion. Srijib wrote numerous books. Some of 
them were annotations of the Bhaaghat. He clearly stated his 
conviction that Sri Chaitanya and Sri Krishna were one and the 
same divine being. Yet he put forward arguments in support of 
his view. First, learned men of Gour, Barendra, Kalinga and 
other places found direct evidence of Sri Chaitanya’s divinity. 
The modern mind may be amused to learn that Srijib had to 
declare that Sri Chaitanya’s inner complexion was not fair and 


resembled that of Krishna, lest his divinity failed the colour-test 
of die-hards. 


5. Gopal Bhatta Goswamy : 


3 Krishnadaas, who regards Gopal Bhatta as one of the big 


i 
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six—the six Goswamies of the Brindaaban brand of 
Vaishnabism—gives a scant account of his personal life. His fame 
perhaps rests on Srichaitanya’s stay at his place for months on 
one occasion, and on his close association with Rup-Sanaatan. 
There is even some minor discrepancy in Krishnadaas’s sparing 
account of Gopal Bhatta. Narahari says, Krishnadaas’s reticence 
is meant to allow something to be described by future poets. Was 
Brindaaban’s silence on Sri Chaitanya’s Daccan-tour a similar 
concession? 

Gopal Bhatta had reached Brindaaban sometime between 
1512 A.D. but his life was sketched by different authors some 
150 years afterwards, which naturally led to controversies. The 
author (B.M.) testifies to Gopal Bhatta’s proficiency in music as 
also his facility as a conversationalist. A book containing 
Kabikarnapur’s adoration of Gopal Bhatta was perused by the 
author. The book, in question, is there in Baranagar 


Granthamandir (library). 
6. Who authored ‘Haribhaktibilaas’? What was its impact? 


The author remarks that the original book of that title was 
written by Sanaatan although he failed to procure a copy thereof. 
Ramnarayan Bidyaaratna’s view (publicised in 1289 B.S.) that 
Gopal Bhatta had enlarged Sanaatan’s edition may not be very 
sound. For, Gopal Bhatta’s title was ‘Bhagabadvaktibilaas’ 
‘Bhaktiratnakar’ attributes the authorship of ‘Haribhaktibilaas’ 
to Sanaatan an¢ points out that the author himself intended it go 
by a false publicity as Gopal Bhatta’s work. Considering every 
aspect of the question, the author (B.M) concludes that it was a 
work of collaboration between the two. 

Bengalee Vaishnabs do not really follow ‘Haribhaktibilaas’ as 
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faithfully as some would fancy. Shudras’ right to worship 
shalgramsila (a:stone symbolizing the deity) was admitted in 
‘Harilhaktibilaas’ but not by Bengal Vaishnabs. Also, Radha and 
Radhakrishna images are omitted, while “Haribhaktibilaas’ 
details out the forms of other images including Gopal, Nrisinha, 
Kurma, Basudev etc. Radhaa to a Chaitanyabhakta is a symbol, 
an ideal. How can this ideal be forsaken? 

The author is convinced that the annotator of 
‘Srikrishnakarnamrita’ is not Gopal Bhatta. Sri Chaitanya has 
been adored at its prologue; but that proves nothing about the 
authorship of the book. Srijib Goswamy speaks of Gopal 
Bhatta’s proficiency in philosophy. This occurs in the prologue to 
his ‘Sribhaaghatsandarva’. Gopal Bhatta’s exposition of the 
doctrine of Bhaagbat was rather unsystematic, which prompted 
Srijib to write ‘Satsandarva’. 

Gopal Bhatta has not described nay lila of Sri Chaitanya. But 
he has adored Sri Chaitanya at the outset of every ‘Bilaas’ of 
“‘Haribhaktibilaas’. He has referred to Sri Chaitanya as a divine 
and called him Jagatguru (Guru of the world). He has repeatedly 
acknowledged Sri Chaitanya’s grace as the power behind books 
he could write. Yet he is silent on Sri Chaitanya worship. Nor has 
he described anything at all about his idol’s image etc. Yet the 
inspiration behind the most remarkable ruling of his enabling 
shudras to worship the icon of Saalgramsilaa was the fact that Sri 
Chaitanya had made a gift of his own Gobardhansila (a stone 
icon) to a non-Brahmin, Raghunaathdass, a Kaayastha by caste. 


Chapter VI 
Sri Chaitanya Chandraamrita 


The personal life of Probodhaananda Saraswaty, the reputed 
author of the book of hymns in Sanskrit, ‘Sri Chaitanya 
Chandraamrita’ is little known till now. But his work which 
displays a mastery over a whole diapason of relevent Sanskrit 
rhythms, of Sanskrit metrical measures such as Anustup, 
Indradhwajaa, Basantatilak, Maalini, Mandaakranta and Saalini, 
and his allegiance and devotion to Sri Chaitanya have caught the 
fancy of sensitive reader and the responsive critic. A unique love 
of the Lord is for anybody to feel immanent in his entire poetical 
enterprise. One feels such immaculate love and adoration must 
have founted from the bonanza of the poet’s personal contact 
with the Lord. Majumdar remarks that the text itself clearly 
indicates his closeness to the Lord. 

Kabikarnapur in his ‘Gourganoddesdipika’ writes, 

‘Tungabidya Braje jaasit sarbasaastrabisaaradaa 
Sa Probodhaanandajatirgourodgaansaraswaty 
The plain-spoken couplet means, 
Versatile Probodhaananda, the Braja monk 
Has been the promoter-singer of the Gour-song. 
Majumdar infers from this verse that Probadhaananda must 
have written his book of hymns prior to 1576, the date of 
composition of the book from which the quote is taken above. 
In Vaishnab-bandana by Srijib, Debakinandan Sen and 
Brindaabandaas, Probodhaananda has been paid homage. 
Manohardaas in his ‘Anuraagballi’ wrote, i50 years after 
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Srichaitanya’s departure, that Probodhaananda was the 
academic guide or teacher of Gopal Bhatta. Probodhaananda’s 
other two brothers were Trimalla and Bekat; Probodhaananda 
was the yougest of the brothers. Manohardass adds that 
Srichaitanya himself had been to Trimalla’s home. Later the 
three brothers met Sri Chaitanya, who advised them to return 
home to practise Sadhana and perform worship there. We are 
further told by the author of ‘Anuraagballi’ that Gopal Bhatta 
settled at Brindaaban after the demise of Probodhaananda. 
According to ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’, Probodhaananda, the teacher of 
Gopal Bhatta, was really an uncle of his. One unsettled question 
about Probodhaananda concerns the reason why one graced by 
Sri Chaitanya must join a ‘Saraswaty’ community, avoiding 
Vaishnabs. It is fairly certain that he was originally a Mayabadin 
(a believer in the unreality or illusory nature of the world). In Sri 
Chaitanya Chandraamrita Probodhaananda Opines that one 
remains wedded to the Vedantic philosophy and practice till one 
is stimulated (mentally and Spiritually drawn) to follow the 
example of Sri Chaitanya. Majumdar believes Probadhaananda 
was already an ascetic monk of the order of Saraswati when he 
met Sri Chaitanya. In any case, Probodhaananda was yet another 
example of a Vedantin finding more Spiritual delight in the 
Chaitanya cult. He even wrote to express his idea that Sri Krishna 
forsaking his yellow habiliments took to red (not saffron) 
garment and in the new garb he is known as Sri Chaitanya. 
Probodhaananda said that people were influenced not by Sri 
Chaitanya’s preaching (of which he did little) but by the living 
example of his spirituality. Probadhaananda’s description of Sri 
Chaitanya’s dress and decor is purely romantic. 

Majumdar suspects that Krishnadaas eliminated 
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Prabodhananda from ‘his’ galaxy of Vaishnabs, since 
Prabodhaananda like Narahari and Brindaaban ranked Sri 
Chaitanya above every other. Krishnadaas accorded the top 
position to Krishna. If the suspicion be true, one may think 
unkindly of that wiseacre of Brindaabandhaam. Majumdar 
explains that Narahari and Brindaabandaas believed in what is 
called “Gourpaaramyabaad’ (faith in Sri Gouranga being the 
highest). 


Chapter VIII 
Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat 


Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat by Brindaabandaas is the most popular 
of works attempted as Sri Chaitanya biography. But little—ay, 
too little—is known of the author who is, rightly or wrongly, 
made out to be born on the wrong side of the blanket. Any 
posthumous child may be the victim of malicious scandal or 
slander. The life of Narayani, who was a widow before 
Brindaaban’s birth, is obscure. Nobody knows her father’s name. 
Sribaas had three brothers. One of them must be her father. But 
there our precision about her biodata ends. In any case, the 
whole controversy is of little consequence. As one wedded to 
Bairaagya, Brindaaban himself was taciturn about his own 
antecedents. 

If Uddhabdass’s verse describing Naraayani as a child-widow 
be given credence to, Narayaani’s modesty becomes open to 
question. But such questions have no bearing on a book written 
by her illustrious son, since our concern is not the poet’s mother 
but his poetry. 

The general reader of whatever erudition and intelligence 
would be bored by a research scholar’s dry-as-dust logic of 
dates, their sequence and all that. The controversies between 
different investigators is not very interesting either. In keeping 
with the plan of the book, which is to maintain optimal 
readability consistent with a certain hard core of information, we 
merely report Majumdar’s conclusion that Brindaabandaas was 
born in 1518 A.D. or thereabouts. (We are omitting contrary 
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guess work by Sukumar Sen or Dinesh Sen. These have been 
refuted by Majumdar, in any case.) Without any further ado, we 
turn to our main topic—the book entitled ‘Sri 
Chaitanyabhaagbat’. Majumdar enlists the source-books on 
which Brindaaban seemed to have drawn to do his work. The list 
is too elaborate to be liked by many. It includes incongruous 
items such as Padmapuran, Manusamhitaa and Vishnupuran. 
The Bhaagbat by Vedabyaas was copiously quoted in his work 
(though after translation). Besides book-learning, music was a 
vantage point of our poet, assures the indomitable investigator, 
Majumdar. 

Tradition has it that he wrote his now-famous book at Denur 
where a memorial tablet was set up to commemorate the event. 
The memorial has withstood the battering by several centuries’ 
time. Mere occurrence of quotations from Murari Gupta’s works 
used by Brindaaban shows that he wrote his book later than 
Murari did his own. Krishnadaas Kabiraj means to say that 
Brindaaban made use of the material of Murari Gupta (and 
Damodar-Swarup). In ‘Gouraganoddeshdipika’, Brindaaban has 
been honoured us a Vedabyaas (perhaps for the plain fact that 
like the ancient poet’s Sri Krishnabhaagbat, Brindaaban’s was 
Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat). 

‘Next comes the question of the date of composition of this 
great book. Since Gouraganoddeshdipika bestows on 
Brindaaban the glory of Vedabyaas, Majumdar conjectures a 
time lag of 25 or 30 years between the work of Brindaaban and 
the book just mentioned in the matter of their dates of 
composition. Majumdar, who has already fixed the later date, 
now solves the simple equation with one unknown and declares 
that Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat was composed in the period 1546- 
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1550 A.D. The assumption is that a fame comparable to that of 
Vedabyaas would require between 25 and 30 years to have 
elapsed after the (so-famed) author’s date of composition. | may 
ask back—'Is it not possible after say 40 years or say 15 years?’ 
We have no reliable data. Majumdar has practically solved an 
indeterminate equation. And nagging questions of the kind | 
asked cannot take the shine off his research. 

Quoting Brindaaban’s impatient curse on one hostile to 
Nityaananda (pp. 71, 137 etc.), Majumdar says that the writer 
was an angry young man at the time of the writing. This confirms 
his conjecture that the poet was barely in his late twenties (or 
early thirties) at the time. As noted already, Majumdar has also 
refuted the view of Sukumar Sen and others who believed that 
Brindaaban wrote the book in 1533 or even before that. He 
quotes certain verses of the text, in question, to argue that it was 
written some 10 to 15 years after Sri Chaitanya’s departure 
(Nityaananda’s death was not long to occur after the Lord 
withdrew). 

The Gouranganaagar group, the pro-Adwaita group, the anti- 
Nityananda group etc that came to be after the departure of the 
Lord, came in for sharp rebuke by Brindaaban. Majumdar 
quotes verses from ‘Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat’ to prove the 
contention. But Brindaaban’s extra-fondness for Nityaananda is 
very clear from many of his verses such as the following : 

Nityaanande jaahar tilek dwesh rahe 

Bhokta hoileo se Krishner priya nahe 
Naa janiya ninde taar charitra agaadh 
Paaiyaa-o Bisnuvakti hoy taar baadh ` 

It is enough to give the gist of these lines where the same thing 
is said in diverse ways. It really means to say : 
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To malign Nityaananda is to lose Krishna’s boon 
Slandering his high morals baulks bhakti late or 
soon. 

One of my learned friends informs me of one Amulya Sen’s 
notion that Brindaaban was the illegitimate son of Nityaananda. 
The tongues clanged at the time briskly when Naraayani, a 
widow, gave birth to a child (to be known as Brindaaban). But it 
is not easy to ascertain the truth of the alleged involvement of 
Nityaananda in the matter. Brindaaban’s verse quoted above 
does not prove anything. We really know nothing about the 
campaign against Nityaananda. It might as well be from 
indignation as from malice. The same can be said of Naraayani- 
bashers. Majumdar’s principal interest consists in establishing 
the truth of every matter where controversies befog a casual 
reader. 

To Brindaaban, Gourparamyabad doctrine was more than an 
article of faith: it was a truism to him. He impassively describes 
how, by Sri Chaitanya’s grace, Sribaas (and his family after he 
was no more) had been assured of plenty of food and other 
necessaries. He writes : 

Adyaapiha Sreebaasere Chaitanya-knpaay 
Dware sab upasanna hoitechhe lilaay 
English Version : 
All necessaries still to doorstep reach 
Of Sribaas by Chaitanya’s kind wish. 
Continuing, he says, this time putting it in the Lord’s mouth : 
Sukhe Srinibaas tumi bosi thaka ghare 
Aapani aasibe sab tomaar duaare 
A translate it as 
Rest in comfort indoors, O Sribaas! 
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Supplies shall reach you, all spontaneous. 

Majumdar interprets the word ‘still’ in a natural way, meaning 
by it a time after the death of Sribaas. From this he concludes that 
the book, ‘SriChaitanyabhaagbat’ was composed after the death 
of Sribaas. 

In connection with Majumdar’s investigations, one finds an 
eloquent silence on his part while he quotes (without explicating) 
a verse from Brindaaban’s book, 

‘Je strisanga munigane karen nindan 
Tanaa-o Raamer raase karen staban 

I render it into English as follows : 

The selfsame sage who scorns women’s touch 
Strangely adores Balaraam’s fete of Raas. 

Majumdar only refers to the tacit support lent by Brindaaban 
to Nityaananda’s dubious distinction as an enthusiast of the ‘Jila’ 
or revelry he (Nityaananda) indulged with women like Basudhaa 
and Jahnabi. But he is reticent on the more important 
question—‘ Why did a pious, continent devotee of Brindaaban’s 
grade concede a point to a covert sex-play allegedly preferred by 
Nityaananda?’ The folly of mixing up amour with devotion, of 
confusing sexual urge with pure love has been raised again and 
again. Public reaction to Vaishnabism has not been one of 
unmixed appreciation because of this mix-up itself. Yet 
Brindaaban defends such aberrations in Nityaananda. Such 
unwarranted softness to the controversial Vaishnab chief may 
reinforce suspicion about Naraayani-Natyaananda relation. 
After all, the awe-inspiring regard a common man accords to a 
spiritualist is not just an appreciation of his mystic knowledge of 
which he understands little, but a marvel at his power to tame the 
sex-demon. When his expectation is belied by a Vaishnab he 
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scorns him in scurrilous term as the rustic thyme given below 
would show. That rhyme goes as 
‘Maagur maachher jhol, 
Jubati narir kol— 
Mukhe bol Haribol. 
This sarcastic rhyme means what follows : 
Food : cat-fish’s sap 
Bed : young maid’s lap 
Chant : Haribol rap. 

A Vaishnab prates his virtue as a vegetarian and a fish-basher. 
Hari mantra enjoins abstinence from sex. So the sarcasm is 
acrimonious to a degree which is beyond the pale. 

Yet the unconfirmed Narayani affair is not the only reason 
why Brindaaban is particularly biased for Nityaananda. On his 
own admission he is indebted to Nityaananda for the information 
about many of the leading Vaishnabs who preceded the poet. He 
writes, therefore, 

Nityaananda pravu mukhe Vaishnaber Tattwa 
Kichhu Kichhu sunilang sabaar mahattwa 
The meaning of the couplet, 2/20/309, is this : 
| From Nityaananda pravu in the main 
| Knowledge of great Vaishnabs I gain. 

Even Chaitanya lila was narrated to him by Nityaananda. 

It is believed by some that Adwaita was another informant of 
Brindaaban. But Majumdar considers it unlikely. He evinces the 
verse, 2/10/234, from Brindaaban’s work and argues that the 
tone does not justify such a conjecture. The verse in question is : 

Savaar Iswar pravu Gourangasundar 

E Kathaay Adwaiter prita bahutar 
Adwaiter Srimukher e Sakal Kathaa 
Thaate sundeha Kichhu naa Kara Sarbada 
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The verse purports to 
Adwaita says, he’s glad that all regard 
Gouranga as a God—don’t doubt his word. 

Majumdar is of opinion that the verse, in question, does not 
imply Brindaaban’s presence while Adwaita said so. 

Since Nityaananda was the principal informant for 
Brindaaban, his voluminous work gives scant report on those 
incidents of Chaitanya’s life, which had no link with his 
informant. Sri Chaitanya’s tour of South India and also of 
Baranasi in the latter part of his life were just mentioned at the 
outset of ‘Chatanyabhaagbat’ but the detailed account of these 
matters is conspicuous by its absence in the body of the text. The 
omission of these important matters must be ascribed to 
Nityaananda’s lack of direct knowledge thereof. This omission 
argues, on the other hand, to Brindaaban’s exclusive reliance on 
Nityaananda’s word. His fondness for Nityaananda had made a 
mini-Nityaananda of him, so to say In any case, Majumdar’s 
remarks promote some such conclusion. Every biographer 
projects something of his own on the celebrity he describes. In 
Brindaaban’s case it was an unusual projection of his mentor, 
Nityaananda, on Sri Chaitanya, the object of Brindaaban’s 
poetry, which foisted some extraneous features on Sri 
Chaitanya. The features and idiosyncrasies of the volatile 
Nityaananda were, wrongly, made out to be those of the Lord 
himself. The image that emerges of Sri Chaitanya is one of an 
exuberant, sentimental and absent-minded saint. Such was 
Nityaananda in some sense—Sri Chaitanya was quite different. 
Majumdar, however, admits the impossibility of impersonal 
writing by a biographer. The extent to which Sri Chaitanya’s 
balanced mien has been supplanted by Nityaananda’s turbulence 
is clear from the couplet, 2/19/297, which reads : 
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Piraa hoite Adwaitere dhariaa aaniaa 
Swahoste kilaay Pravu uthaane paariaa 

The reader, who is not an adept in Bengali, will miss the best 

part of the fantasy, if I tell him that the verse purports to : 
Raising Adwaita from seat and felling him on ground 
Him Lord with fisticuff continues to pound 

A grotesque picture, no doubt, but one that bespeaks the 

youthful poet’s enthusiastic admiration for his idol’s muscle- 

power ! 

An episode of Sri Chaitanya’s life at Nabadwip, known as 
Kaajidalan or ‘taming the Kaaji’ consits in the protest-rally of 
Vaishnabs at the behest of Sri Chaitanya himself. The Kaaji had 
issued prohibitory orders aganist the Kirtan squads of Vaishnabs. 
The processionists, all Sri Chaitanya’s devotees, violated the 
offical ban and went on singing Kirtans or devotional songs 
typical of Vaishnabs. The Kaaji came a cropper against Sri 
Chaitanya’s plucky resolve. This is the fact: Now see what fiction 
the poetical fancy of our young poet weaves out of it. The reader 
will no doubt enjoy Sri Chaitanya’s transformation from a 
pugilist in the preceding verse to a pyromaniac in the present: 

‘Vangilen jato sab baahirer ghar 
Pravu bale agni deha baarir vitar 
Puriaa maruk Sarbaganer Sahite 
Sarbabaari berhi agni deha chaari vite’ 
Lam giving a mere gist of this gem in the following manner : 
Razing all frontal rooms, the Lord does order 
His men to kill all inmates by setting fire. 

The inmates are understandably those of the Kaaji family. 

The reader knows better than believing this frenzied story about. 


one who was a by-word for rectitude. 
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Krishna was a warrior, a diplomat, an exponent of military 
logistics and all that. When Brindaaban embarked on a Sri 
Chaitanya biography, the identity of Krishna with Sri Chaitanya 
was already a popular article of faith. A young man’s Krishna 
must be virile, militant and even revengeful. If Sri Chaitanya is to 
satisfy his equability to such a Krishna, he has, at times, to act as 
a boxer or even an incendiary-expert. The last two verses from 
Brindaaban’s book merely accentuate this fighter Krishna lurking 
in the heart of the apostle of love called Gouranga. I regret having 
damaged the risibility of the rhymes concerned by such stodgy 
stuff. 

For Brindaaban the unfortunate fact remains, however, that 
Biswamvar’s early life was well-known when first Murari Gupta 
in Sanskrit and then, emulating him, Brindaabandaas in Bengali, 
drew the long bow, fancying that their hyperboles would help the 
common cause of Vaishnabs, namely, the identification of Sri 
Chaitanya with Sri Krishna. The source of all such confusion is a 
paradox : these devotees were more materialistic than many 
known atheists. Brindaabandaas, in particular, failed to 
understand that Sri Chaitanya had no need to be a mirror-image 
of Sri Krishna in respect of the external personality. One may be 
soft, the other hard, one a warrior, the other a pacifist. Such 
differences do not, or in any case do not necessarily, disprove an 
underlying identity of substance, of consciousness-force, of 
essential divinity. It’s a pity even hagiologists have no inkling of 
this elementary truth about Avataars. For example, I do not think 
Buddha was an Avataar. But my scepticism is not grounded in his 
atheism. Even an Avataar may play an atheist in his frontal being 
if that serves the evolutionary progress of nature at the moment. 
Brindaaban’s logic is infallible in one matter, even when his 
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narration is suspect. That is so when in the Aadikhanda, chapter 
II, he makes Sri Chaitanya declare that he (the Lord himself) is a 
milkman by caste. Krishna was of this caste category. 
Brindaaban takes no chances and gives us the tip straight from 
the horse’s mouth. I do not believe Sri Chaitanya ever said so but 
I appreciate Brindaabandaas’s implicit suggestion that a true 
Avataar does reveal his truth lest people should misunderstand 
him. 

Sri Aurobindo’s word is there by which ignorant assertion and 
uninformed denial are both despicable. So I refrain, in spite of 
myself, from dismissing as romance all that Brindaaban writes 
about the child Biswamvar. But what is it that he writes? He 
speaks of Sri Chaitanya’s infancy and narrates how the infant 
discarded every plaything to embrace the Bhaagbat by 
Vedabyaas. The Bhaagbat episode actually belongs to the 
christening ceremony for the child who was since known as 
Biswamvar. In his student life too, Biswamvar, we are told, was a, 
worshipper of Bishnu. The same Biswamvar’s apathy to Krishna 
and devotion to book-learning, we are next told, came to be 
deplored by Vaishnabs ! Majumdar points out the contrariety of 
the earlier vis-a-vis the later image of the selfsame Biswamvar. I 
am tempted at this point to point out that Sri Aurobindo, whom 
numberless men here and abroad consider the supreme Avataar, 
was a die-hard atheist in his early life. At no time before the yoga 
showed him the fringe of the mystic truth was he any different 
from an agnostic, if ‘atheist’ be too strong a term for him. 

The historical worth of Chaitanyabhaagbat has further 
suffered from Brindaaban’s anachronistic narratives. Besides 
Lord’s recital of ‘Raamstab’ at 


miscontruing facts about the 
Sribaas’s courtyard (which was misjudged by Brindaaban who 
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spoke of Murari as the one who read out the staba concerned), he 
has deemphasized the trip to the eccan undertaken by the Lord. 

Brindaabandaas, as also legend and myth-makers of all times 
and climes, would have the reader mix up what did and what 
could happen. The world of idea, the nous of Plato, is a cold, 
remote abstraction, a logical universal shorn of particularity and 
sensibility. Legendary tales make these sensible enough. Every 
god, Olympian or Himalyan, Greek or Indian, is a universal. But 
myth-makers’ vision individualizes and localizes these deities. 
Some of them join Kurukshetra war, somé Trojan, but-most of 
them extend their sex-assault to women of eartl as well. Indra 
ravished Ahalya. Did not Apollo rape Miletus’s mother and try to 
repeat his feat on Cassandra by winning her consent through 
teaching prophesying? 

The mythological approach to monism of the Vedantin is by 
giving an earth-maid in marriage to Heaven. The correspondence 
between terra firma and the elysian subtlety is impressed upon 
the reader by boons and miracles, the former being a descent of 
heaven on earth, the latter an ascent of earth to some garden of 

‘paradise. One cannot, as Majumdar does, expect historicism ina 
pagiology. History of any human individual may have some value 
to his near ones. But the occult history of divinity of man and of 
human frailties of gods constitues a superhistory whose worth is 
acknowledged by the creatrix of the evolutionary nisus. If 
scholars such as Majumdar look for dates and their non- 
anachronistic sequence in Brindaaban’s poetry, they will be 
frustrated. I, for one, would have been far more frustrated to find 
time-sequence lording it over the timeless tales of Lord 
Chaitanya. Admittedly, Brindaabandaas has made legend of Sri 
Chaitanya biography. Where the life is of legendary depth and 
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height, its history is, per se, legendary. One may, as many a 
sciolist has, cast reproach on such ‘childishness’. Yes, the 
maturer one gets, the more childish he appears to the ageing 
immature. All is Huzianga’s ‘homo ludens’—your library, my 
share-market and his revisionist short-cut to political heavy 
weightship. Life’s somber secret is in its playful seriousness and 
in seriousness in play. If Brindaaban has at times indulges a little 
playfulness, the seriousness of the task was responsible for his 
imbricating fancy and fact, myth and history. What else can any 
one do when narrating the story of a divine’s life? 


Murari Gupta and Brindaabandass 


Brindaabandaas consulted Murari but did not make a crib of it 
as did Lochan. True, the Nabadwiplila in Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat 
closely follows Murari’s account as far as the factual basis of the 
lila is concerned. But Brindaaban certainly cast the fact into his 
mould of emotion and fancy. In any case, the first three parts of 
Brindaaban’s work correspond respectively to those of Murart’s. 
But the last part of Murari’s book, the Brindaaban-darshan (visit 
to holy Brindaaban), was omitted from the life-story of his idol. 

Majumdar is fond of quoting the chapter and the verse. I do 
not think they are of any interest to the general reader. I omit 
those authenticity-seals or chapter number etc. and barely state 
that the author is satisfied that the following descriptions of some 
inccidents by Brindaaban were more or less taken over or 
adapted from Murari’s Karcha. The incidents, in question, are : 

(i) ~ The report that, Sri Chaitanya once sat on some utensils 
containing the left-over of food eaten therefrom by some 
(This was deemed profane in orthodox Hindu families) 
So sitting he advised his mother assuming a Dattreya 
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(ii) Tinglings as of ankle-bells, which were heard while 
baby-Biswamvar would toddle. 

(iii) The marriage proposal of Lakshmi with Biswamvar 
made the prospective bride’s father elated, though he 
regretted his inability to bear normal marriage expenses. 

(iv) Biswamvar’s tour of east Bengal. 

(v). Biswamvar being initiated to Sadhana by Iswarpuri. 

(vi) Expression of Vishnu’s boar-form at Murari’s home. 

(vii) Compassion shown to Sribaas. 

(viii) Compassion shown to Suklambar Brahmachaari. 

(ix) Drinking the water after it washed Nityaananda’s feet. 

A few more of them have been mentioned by Majumdar. In 
describly all of these, Brindaaban depended on Murari’s account. 
Majumdar next isolates a few miracle-tales told by Brindaaban. 
One of them relates to the creation of gold pieces by Sri 
Chaitanya who thus employed his occult power to help an 
indigent woman who had been pauperized. Another recalls Sri 
Chaitanya’s wonder feat of carrying out parlance with Sribaas’s 
deceased son. Yet another speaks of Sri Chaitanya’s Baraha- 
poise (the boar-poise) and his being shouldered by Murari while 
he cammanded as many as four hands during the preternatural 
phenomenon. 

Majumdar cannot and does not believe in miracles. The book 
he wrote in the days of the aftermath of the wall street crash with 
a Hitlerite menace looming large, reflects some of the sceptic and 
agnostic trends of the time. But, at the purlieu of this dumb 
founded twentieth century of ours we suddenly discover a fall 
from the paradise of atheism. Even physicists like De Wit and G. 
F. Chew would like to have provision for spiritual and other 
occult forces in their interaction Lagrangian. Even affluent 
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Europeans and Americans are settling in Sri Chaitanya Ashrams 
as in those following the paths of Sri Ramkrishna and Sri 
Aurobindo. So the wind of change is favouring believers and not 
the non-believers. As my work is not only a summary version, 
but a criticism and updating too, of Majumdar’s book, I am 
obliged to differ with him. I cannot dismiss every miracle-tale as 
Brindaaban’s (or someone else’s) figment of the brain, though, 
undoubtedly, I feel that Brindaaban is given to hyperboles and 
that all his geese are swans. 

Another episode which Brindaabandaas describes with his 
characteristic hyperboles and metaphors relates to one invincible 
scholar who visited Nabadwip, challenging local pundits to have 
a bout of intellectual duel with him. All were cowed by his fame. 
But young Biswamvar prevailed over him. The visiting scholar 
came a cropper against a young talent who even caught him 
tripping in abusing Sanskrit rhetorics. It was an incredible feat for 
a grammarian that Biswamvar was supposed to be. How did he 
master Sanskrit poetics and when? The tale is impressive no 
doubt but not hard to believe. I fail to see why Brindaaban’s 
overstatements and fancied images prompt Majumdar to 
disbelieve the entire episode. 

Miracles, I must assure the reader, are not half so erratic or 
enigmatic as they are made out to be. Whenever a yogi brings a 
law of the subtle vital world to bear on our physical plane, a 
miracle takes place. The metaphysics of the projection of the 
higher plane on the lower is clearly stated in terms of 
‘interpenetration of planes’ by Sri Aurobindo in his magnum 
opus, ‘The Life Divine’. And if Sri Chaitanya, an Avataar, be 


incapable of bringing forth some miracles (under pressing 


circumstances and with the Divine s consent), one has to 
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conclude that a miracle never was nor ever will be. With 
Majumdar, this scepticism is not a reasoned conclusion. It seems 
to be his major premise ! 

Majumdar sheds some light on the reported duel between two 
intellectuals—the visiting scholar and the local grammarian, 
Biswamvar. It is of interest to note that the error of rhetorics 
detected in the scholar’s (improvised) verse was precisely the 
one that is discussed in ‘Sahityadarpan’. Krishnadaas Kabiraj in 
his book has made a specific mention of the error. 
Brindaabandaas has not done it. In any case, the invincible 
scholar was not the kind of person who would be ignorant of 
‘Sahityadarpan’. So, argues Majumdar, the whole episode is 
suspect. The reply to Majumdar’s queer argument is that anyone 
may leave out any number of books published or composed 
before his time and may forget a well-known rule in a tense 
moment of debate. The episode is widely believed to be true. 
Narahari Chakraborty in his ‘Bhaktiratnaakar’ (composed 100 


years after Krishnadaas’s book) gave the duel-fighter’s name as 
Keshab Kashmiri. 


Taming the Kaaji 


Brindaabandaas in his overzealous mood presents an absurdly 
angry Sri Chaitanya who was made out to be revengeful enough 
to hatch a plan of arson. Krishnaadaas, however, presents a 

-more realistic picture. The Kaaji who had banned Kirtan had to 
yield to the moral pressure exerted by Sri Chaitanya and the band 
- of Kirtan singers. Majumdar is not sure of the truth of the 
episode. He gives a list of authors who omitted a reference to the 
incident. The fact remains that Sri Aurobindo, on some occasion, 
referred to the incident when he was discussing the valiant side of 
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Sri Chaitanya’s nature. As far as I am concerned, I am, therefore, 
absolutely sure that the incident did take place. 


Brindaabandaas on Sri Chaitanya’s monkhood 


Brindaabandaas has neglected any detailed probe into Sri 
Chaitanya’s life as a Sannyasi at Puri, where he stayed for 20 
years and where several devotees grew around him. Nityaananda 
was not involed in this part of Sri Chaitanya’s life; so his 
follower, Brindaaban, practically slurred over many important 
themes connected therewith. He omitted, for example, 
celebrities like Raghunaathdaas, Gopal Bhatta and Jadunaath 
Bhatta despite their high rank in the Vaishnab circle devoted to 
Sri Chaitanya. The middle part and the concluding part of 
Brindaabandaas’s ‘Sri Chaitanya Bhaagbat’ were but the logical 
development and culmination of the first part. Nityaananda’s 
role as a preacher and other themes relating to Nabadwip lila, 
both when the Lord was present and when he was not, were 
highlighted. The unity of purpose has lent some readability to the 
book even for its shortcomings. It is Krishnadaas’s ‘Sri Chaitanya 
Charitaamrita’ that remains a standard reference for the 
Nilaachal lila of the Lord. 

Brindaaban covered the tour of the Lord in detail. The tour 
was the result, of his desire to please his Gour devotees. He came 
back from Puri for the tour of Gour. Brindaaban’s account of Sri 
Chaitanya’s stay at Bidyaa Bachaspati’s place as also his visits to 
Kulia and to Ramkeli is replete with pettiest details. The Lord 
visited Shantipur where Murari Gupta and the mother of the 
Lord, Sachidebi, followed him. Sachidebi also cooked for her 
son. At Kumarhatta, now known as Haalisahar, Sri Chaitanya 
was Sribaas’s guest. He also visited Baranagar. In covering the 


Gour-tour, Brindaaban seems to follow Murari’s account. 
> 
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Majumdar next refers to Jayananda’s account of the tour, 
Jayananda mentiones how Sri Chaitanya’s mother and 
Vishnupriyaa saw Sri Chaitanya from across the Ganga. 
Joyananda uses the place-name ‘Krishnakeli’ for ‘Ramkeli’. The 
itinerary according to Krishnadaas is different from Jayananda’s, 
Krishnadaas sometimes differs from Brindaabandaas’s record 
also. The incident of the Lord meeting his mother at one 
‘Barakona Ghat’ near his old home has been dropped by 
Krishnadaas. 

Finally, it is strange that after denouncing Brindaaban as one 
would be liar, Majumdar suddenly acknowledges the influence 
of his book on Bengalee devotees. I do not know how far it is a 


courteous compensation for the polite rebuke he inflited on the 
author of ‘Sri Chaitanyabhaagbat.’ 


Chapter Ix 
Jayaanananda’s Chaitanyamangal 


Introducing the author and his work 


Jayaananda’s ‘Chaitanyamangal’, which lay in obscurity with 
devout Vaishnabs in the dark about its existence, was to come to 
limelight, thanks to Nagendranath Basu’s good offices, about 
1304 B.S. when a reportage was published by Nagendranath in 
the Sahitya Parisat Journal. He next brought out in the book-form 
this work in 1312 B.S. Kalidas Nath had been his collaborator in 
the matter. 

‘Majumdar points to an incident reported on p.140 of the 
book, which concerns Sri Chaitanya’s stay at the house of 
Jayaananda’s father, Subuddhi Misra, and his accepting the food 
cooked by the poet’s mother, Rodani Debi. Misra was a villager 
of Burdwan. Sri Chaitanya probably had availed him of the sea- 
route when en route to Mathura he paid a visit to Gour. For the 
Lord’s abode those days was Nilaachal, a sea-port. The route 
followed by Sri Chaitanya during his return journey being 
unknown, Majumdar conceded the benefit of doubt to 
Jayaananda, who was a mere child at the time and might confuse 
a journey to Nilaachal with one from there. ‘Jayaananda may not 
be lying’, says Majumdar as he comments on p. 140 of the book. 
Jayaananda’s father was a disciple of Gadaadhar Goswamy. 

Majumdar now analyses the causes of Jayananda’s obscurity. 
If he had, as he claimed, really received Sri Chaitanya’s grace, if 
he had been a follower of Gadaadhar’s path too, how could the 
Vaishnab circle ignore his work? He ferrets out the ‘rapscallion’ 
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responsible for the disgrace of the author and finds that the 
author’s style and theme themselves eroded the prospect of 
popularity of his work. He mentions, first of all, the following 
triune folly of his Jayaananda’s) : (1) He opens his book, saluting 
Sibanandan instead of Sri Chaitanya (ii) He narrates how Vishnu 
(Krishna) raped Jalindra’s wife Brindaa, in the guise of Jalindra 
himself, in order to defend Indra’s throne against an aspirant, 
Jalindra, who was invincible by virtue of his wife’s chastity. As 
Janaardan ravished her chastity, her husband was easily 
vanquished. But the predator (Krishna) was cursed by the 
victim— Petrified thou shalt be’. Krishna, who took her rapier- 
thrust in good humour, retorted— 

‘God maid, Id gladly turn 

Into Saalgraamsila but, no fun 

You were Lakshmi in prenatal years 

And I shall make love to you once 

You wend your way to Mathura site.’ 

And Brindaa instantly became basil-leaf aright. 
Majumdar opines this tale of Brindaa must have irked the 
Vaishnabs. I am thoroughly opposed to his view as Vaishnabs 
never cursed Indra who did the same thing to Ahalyaa. Nor do 
they curse Joydeb and Chandidaas who distort Krishna’s 
character to that of a gay Lothario. Most followers of the club—I 
mean the common herd—regard sex itself as a form of divine 
urge. How can they take umbrage at one who makes Krishna 
molest a maid to maintain the balance of (heavenly) power? 

(iii) Majumdar blames Jayaananda’s own folly as being 
responsible for Vaishnabs’ apathy to his work which puts in Sri 
Chaitanya’s mouth words describing the planes and parts of the 
subtle physical being of man. The author (Majumdar) reads 
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Tantric formula into it and imagines Vaishnabite revulsion 
thereto. I again disagree with the learned author. The words ina 
verse form, which I shall presently quote, are an innocuous 
description of the centres of consciousnessforce in the crypt of 
the subtle body. No question of the kind of yoga is involved in 
such statement of scientific fact, if the yoga be admitted, as it 
should be, as a supraempirical science, verifiable and apodictic 
(sometimes). No bhakta can have a taste of true bhakti 
(devotion) till his emotional centre in the subtle body, the 
Anaahata Chakra (the thoracic plexus) awakens. Majumdar’s 
view of things is rather too narrow. The Tantrik’s way to awaken 
the chakras is not ‘Haribol’, which is the Vaishnab path. But both 
paths serve the same purpose. None can ignore the susmna. 
Swami Vivekananda was no Tantrik. He too felt the presence of 
the susumna—the conduit, so to say, in the subtle body housing 
the yogic chakras. In Sri Aurobindo’s integral yoga, which 
subsumes all the yogas mentioned in the shaastras and contains 
elements never conceived before, the subtle body with the 
chakras is recognized also. So I am to ask back : Must we 
consider Vaishnabism ‘all beer and skittles’? Were there no 
Sadhaks in the circle of Vaishnabs? Does not Japa awaken the 
serpent power even according to Lord Ramkrishna, the greatest 
exponent of yoga-synthesis in the pre-Sri Aurobindo days? 
These questions are not uncalled for. There are scholars who 
think Joydeb, Chandidaas and their troupe exhaust Vaishnab 
philosophy. There are others who mean a mere literary tradition 
by Vaishnabism. While these views are good enough for a 
literary seminar, they are just ludicrously inadequate when we 
are discussing a master yogi in Sri Chaitanya himself. 
Chaitanyamangal does not divide the theme into three parts. 
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Its nine chapters are its sole division. The chapters are ill- 
organized, and anachronism is a pervasive folly. Majumdar 
particularly deplores a lack of exposition of the factors that 
compelled Sri Chaitanya’s turn for spiritual life. “How did he 
grow to be a bhakta?’ asks Majumdar. 

Ah ! all my eye ! Majumdar, unwittingly though, asks for an 
explanation from Jayananda for one of the First Causes of the 
World, namely, the soul’s secret presence and its sudden 
awakening to overflood and inundate the subject’s past, present 
and future. The awakening in the case of an Avataar is all the 
more compelling, consuming and overwhelming. No Jayaananda 
should venture to frame its equation of motion for it is by the 
motive power of the Moving Unmoved, the Prime Mobile, that 
Sri Chaitanya stood face-to-face with his soul, his true and divine 
self. This stance is bhakti, a yearning for a drop to mingle in the 
main. 

I owe apology to the reader who may not favour my obtrusive 
remarks. I am very much of an admirer of Majumdar’s research 
work. But bare facts are not enough here. We need a word of 
philosophy as a link and also as an aid to their proper 
` interpretation. For Sri Chaitanya’s life is less life than spirit, 
more philosophy than literature. 

Majumdar explains well enough the reason why Jayananda 
was not puncitilious about the historical sequence of the chapters 
as arranged in his book. His purpose was to compose nine 
musical lyrics in the grab of nine chapters of Sri Chaitanya: 
biography. He himself admits that his lyrical narrative, sung to a 
proper tune and in accompaniment with musical instruments, 
would be very pleasing to women, in particular : 

‘Sarbaloke horibol Jayaananda bale 
Joy joy deha tabe strilok Sakale’ ` 
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English version : 
‘All men rejoice and chant Haribol 
Jayaananda wishes from women the same role. 
Intent on its future success as a lyrical tale of the kind of a 
cantata, Joydeb’s book contained diverse tales from Puran. 
Keeping in view the moral and religious need of households to 
stage the cantata or the ‘Paalaagaan’ as it is called, Jayananda 
allotted some twelve pages to Sri Chaitanya’s teachings. The 
author points out one more reason why ‘Chaitanyamangal’ was 
received rather coldly by men who matter. His unfounded belief 
in one Gopal Basu’s Chaitanyamangal being there and his queer 
confusion about Parmaananda are two instances of his slipshod 
treatment of literary history. Certainly, there are more. The 
literati cannot appreciate such an insouciant approach to facts. 
The practice of ‘Churchianity’ was not rampant still but its 
signs were growing already among Vaishnabs in Jayaananda’s 
time. The following verses from Jayaananda are examplary : 
Kona Debaalaye Sei britti kari 
Paribaar pusibek Vaishnab rup dhori 
English version : 
Adopting this calling they cling to a temple 
And eke out a living by a Vaishnab-apparel. 
Jayaananda was born in c.1513 and his book was written in c. 
1560. The author has ascertained these dates by his 
characteristic method of parity of reason as applied to 
the data being collected from all possible (and 


chronology, 
me of the sources he consulted 


impossible) sources. Yes, SO 
would be impossible to come by without the sincerity and 


tenacity of a truth-seeker. The author, who is not particularly 
interested in yoga or Avataarhood, is an avid student of all the 
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details of Sri Chaitanya’s outer life as also of most of his 


biographers. He points several errors and inaccuracies of 
Jayaananda, to wit, 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


His depiction of Jagannath Misra as affluent, which was 
not true; 

His statement that Nityaananda’s Sannyaas began when 
he was 18 whereas Brindaaban’s figure 12 is authentic; 
His description about Sri Chaitanya’s love of Kirtan, 
which means to suggest that the said tendency was there 
right from his student life, while actually it grew after his 
return from Gayaa; 

His depiction of Murari as Sri Chaitanya’s companion 
during the former’s trip to Gayaa whereas Brindaabon 
mentions his students and Kabikarnapur mentions 
Aachaarjyaratna instead; 

His mention of Rajgir (instead of Gayaa) as the place 
where Sri Chaitanya had his initiation to yoga by 
Iswarpuri; 

His account of Sri Chaitanya’s interview with 
Madhabendrapuri, which is not confirmed by 
Brindaabandaas or Krishnadaas; 

His fancied portrayal of Sri Chaitanya being overcome by 
spiritual ecstasy at the news of his wife’s death, which is 
contrary to Brindaaban’s report of his standing 
nonplussed on hearing of Lakshmidebi’s death; 

His report of Sri Chaitanya’s adoption of Sannyas at 20 
instead of the true age of about 24; : 
His report of Nityaananda reaching Nilaachal before Sri 
Chaitanya, which contradicts the fact of his 
accompanying the lord during his journey to Nilaachal; 
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(xi) His report that Murari was Sri Chaitanya’s companion to 
Nilaachal, which was a figment of his brain; 

(xii) His contradictory account of Prataaprudra in the matter 
of his being graced by Sri Chaitanya; 

(xiii) His making an unfounded assumption about Sri 
Chaitanya denouncing Raamananda for his ‘lack’ of 
devotion to Krishna, which is absurd in view of 
Raamaananda’s finishing his grand work 
‘Jagannathballav’, a play, beforehand; 

(xiv) His referring to Sri Chaitanya’s meeting Rup and 
Sanaatan at Brindaaban while actually he met Rup at 
Prayaag and Sanaatan at Kashi on his return from 
Brindaaban; 

(xv) His giving the name of Jagannath Misra’s father as 
Janaardan instead of the true name Upendra, as given by 
Kabikarnapur, Janaardan being Jagannath’s brother 
actually. 

' Lam afraid this tedious errata would be a tedium to a modern 
reader whose centre of interest is Sri Chaitanya’s inner life, and 
perhaps outer life too, but not the error made by a particular 
biographer in réspect Of the latter. I have reproduced the list in 
my characteristically ‘succinct manner because I have throughout 
been reproducing most factual elements given by the author, 
Majumdar. After all, I am abridging and at the same time 
annotating the work of the author- Neither can I add nor Cea: 
anything even when I may not agree with the material, in 
question. 


Jayaananda’s originality as ‘researcher’ : New facts in 
Chaitanyamangal 


Jayaananda relied on here-say evidence. That was his 
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origniality as a researcher ! Majumdar isolates the 
unconventional ideas and unverified (but not necessarily false) 
ingredients that had gone into the writing of Jayaananda. I regret 
that immediately after a sumptuous feast we are going to provide 
for the reader yet another surfeit of data and dates. 

(i) Joyaananda writes that forefathers of Sri Chaitanya had 
fled Jaajpur for fear of Raajaa Vramar and settled at Srihatta, 
From Vramar’s history one knows:that he became a Raajaa 
about 1435 A.D., which would mean that in course of some 50 
years, Sri Chaitanya’s forefathers had shifted their residence first 
from Jaajpur to Srihatta and then from Srihatta to Nabadwip. If 
the Raajaa was another—not Vramar—the family took more 
time, which is more credible, to effect these changes of 
residence. Jayaananda’s report is a bit hard to believe 
(Nagendranath Basu has identified Raajaa Vramar with one 
Kapilendradeb). Some Western authors have been very 
enthusiastic to contest Bengalees’ claim on Sri Chaitanya and 
consider him an Oriya. It’s silly. Several Bengalee families 
resided at Orissa, Prayaag, Kashi and other places in the 15th 
century as they do today in even greater numbers. 

(2) Jayaananda has described Gadaadhar Pandit as 
Sachidebi’s Guru. 

(3) Chandramukhi is a new name as another: woman- 
associate of Natyaananda. Basudhaa and Jahnabi are recognized 
by other writers as well but Chandramukhi appears to be a new- 
find. (Majumdar, however, is reticent. I do not know whether he 
is disputing Jayaananda’s claim.) 

(4) Ekchaaka, Nityaananda’s birth-place, is called Ekchaakaa 
Khalakpur by Jyaananda. Ananta is Jayaananda’s pre-sannyaas 
name for Nityaananda, Brindaaban mentions it also but one is not 
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too sure whether it is a pure name or a nomen or even a nom de 
guerre. Maybe Brindaaban’s ‘Ananta’ is nothing of the above 
kind but a connotative term whereby the poet culoyizes the 
person concerned. 

(5) Jayaananda speaks of Jagannath Misra as a reader of the 
Bhaagbat while Murari describes him as devotee of Raghunaath. 

(6) Sri Chaitanya’s progenitriz or nurse-mother’s name, 
Narayani, as given by Joyaananda, is not verifiable, others having 
made no reference to her. 

There are other minor details which Jayaananda alone 
mentions. These relate to (i) Nityaananda’s residence just before 
he made for Nabadwip and met Biswamvar, (ii) the villages 
where Nityaananda preached, (iii) Prataaprudra’s courteous 
invitation and hospitality for Adwaita, etc. 

These are totally irrelevant to a general reader’s quest for the 
mystery of Sri Chaitanya. I am of opinion that a detailed accoun * 
of a mystic’s external life is a redundancy, both when it is right 
and when wrong. But a research scholar must delve details as did 
our author during his research life. 

He next tries to assess the truth-value of the route followed in 
Sri Chairanya’s trip to Gayaa as Jayaananda describes. Certain 
controversies arise. Punpun is a place-name which 
Brindaabandaas mentions but Jayaananda omits. Whether the 
route from Nabadwip to Gayaa was one via Punpun, whether 
Rajgir lay on the route from Nabadwip to Gayaa ia Sri 
Chaitanya used and what was the name of the river wherein the 
Lord took his first bath—these are surely important to a research 
student but not at all to a general reader. Similar confusion 
lingers in the description of the journey from Sanip to Puri 
which Sri Chaitanya undertook later. I am to abridge the whole 


thing, and these are the items on which the axe must fall. 
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Finally, Majumdar comments on Jayaananda’s treatment of 
the factors responsible for Sri Chaitanya’s Sannyaas. Jayaananda 
accentuates the illusoriness of the family and life of worldlings at 
large. Brindaabandaas delineates the evolution of the 
bhaktabhaab (the devotional mood) of the young scholar, 
Biswamvar. Majumdar discards Jayaananda’s interpretation and 
accepts Brindaabandaas’s, since he assumes that Biswamvar’s 
Sannyaas was the culmination of his inner growth and nota result 
of frustration with the worldly life. Once again purely literary 
wisdom has failed to grapple with an extra-literary (spiritual) f 
phenomenon. Majumdar imagines disillusionment or . 
disenchantment and devotional mood are distinct, and even 
exclusive of eaċh other. In point of fact, the one and the same 
consciousness or ‘Chitsakt’ induces both the effects. Unless a 
pronounced godward urge goads one inward, one would not, of 
one’s own accord, get disgusted or disillusioned in that manner. 
On the other hand, devotion is no self-sustaining soul-ecstasy. 
The lower trilogy of mind, life and body must know better than 
being attached to old ways in order for the devotional mood to 


have a solid basis. Sri Aurobindo speaks of both Rejection and 
Aspiration. 





Chapter X 
Lochan’s Chaitanyamangal 


Lochan introduces himself in his own poetical work, 
‘Chaitanyamangal’ as the son of Kamalakardaas and Sadaanandi 
of Kogram. Purushottam Gupta, father of Sadaanandi, gave him 
first lessons in literature while Narahari Thakur of Srikhanda 
gave him initiation to spiritual life. 

Majumdar quotes a stanza of a verse ending in the line : 

‘ _.. Gurur arthe bikaailaa liringi sadan’ 
The line may be translated as 
‘Sold the Englishman’s den for Guru’s sake.” 

The author (Majumdar) reads into this obfuscating assertion 
his Guru’s involvement in trade with Englishmen. 

The author has sccured Lochan’s verses as thoroughly as he 
has always to discover the following varieties of pastiche (or 
quotations) which may briefly be mentioned: Brihatsahasranaam 
stotra, Saantiparba of the Mahaabharat, Brahmasamhitaa, 
Bhabisyapuran, Joiminibhaarat, Barahasamhitaa, Goutamiya 
Tantra, etc., and of course the Bhaagbat, and Murari’s work. The 
line, ‘Raadhaake dkhiaa Nanda Kahila uttar’, for instance, 
suggests his following ‘Brahmaboiburtapuran’ rather closely 
(The quote, incidentally, means - Seving Raadhaa Nanda gave 
the reply.) Apart from the aforesaid list. Vadyaapati’s works too 
influenced Lochan. To describe Lakshmi’s premarital softness 
for Biswamvar, Lochan translates Vidyapati’s lines, written in a 
different context. I reproduce the relevant lines from either poet: 

“ahi puna matihaar tuti fekala 
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Kahoita haar tuti gela’ 
—Vidyaapati 
*‘Gajamati haar chhila gallay taahaar 
Chhiriaa felila vume parila apaar 
—Lochan 

None of the two mean, presumably, nothing much; yet the 
second is a minicry of the first (I am sorry for my colloquialism 
where double negative would stand as a foreceful denial rather 
than an affirmation). I try to give the sense of the two in the above 
order : 

She had her necklace squarely torn— 
Engaged in speech, she saw it worn. 
Her neck sported an ivory lace-- 

3 It snapped and pieces fell apace. 

An amusing contradiction is detected next. In fact. the 
necklace of precious ivory belonged to Biswamvar’s would-be 
(first) wife, Lakshmi. But her father is made to express his 
extreme poverty as follows (by the same poet, Lochan, who 
placed the ivory lace on the poor girl’s neck) : 

Aami dhanhin kichhu dibaare naa pari. 
Kanyaa matra aachhe mor param Sundari 

The couplet means : 

I am broke, can’t afford any dowry- - 
Can only gift my daughter fair as a fairy. 

Majumdar wonders how such a pauper’s girl can sport a 
costly lace. That Lakshmi’s father was practically skint is 
admitted by Murari as well. In fact, Murari puts the following 
words in his mouth : 
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Mayaa dhanahinen kinchiddatung na sakyate 

This means : 

I can’t make any gift, 
Since | `m just skint. 

If at be so, Lochan’s invention of the expensive ornament 
resulted from his ineluctable urge to mimic Vidyaapati who 
spoke of some such ornament but Lochan’s occasion was totally 
irrelevant to Vidyaapati’s. Despite his turn for plagiarism, 
Lochan has commanded our author's eulogy for his dexterous 
rendering into his own idiom ideas that were mooted in other 
minds. 


Date of Composition of Lochan’s Chaitanyamangal 


Based in the main on Murari’s ‘Karcha’, Lochan’s 
‘Chaitanyamangal’ has, nevertheless, accretions of tit-bits read 
or heard by the poet. Narahari, his Guru, must have been an 
informant. Besides, from his adoring Brindaaban it follows he 
imbibed something from his predecessor too. Lochan has 
mentioned those who wrote about the lila of Sri Chaitanya or 
produced notes or explanations on the cult of loving devotion to 
the divine. Parameswar. Kasiswar, Brindaabandaas, Gobinda, 
Madhab Ghosh and Baasu Ghosh were mentioned by Lochan as 
they were the ones who disseminated the message of bhakti. The 
author makes an ‘intelligent guess’ about 
*Gouraganoddesdipika’ to say that Lochan’s work belonged to 
an earlier date than Kabikarnapur’s book just mentioned. The 


‘reason why the well-read author so infers is that the 


Avataarhood of Sri Chaitanya and its vindication by his 
contemporaries Were explicated in that book by Kabikarnapur 
(written in 1576 A.D.). As Lochan on p.33 of his own work says, 
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he does not know of these things and must reproduce verbatim 
what he heard his preceptor say thereabout, it is highly probable 
‘that ‘Gouraganoddeshipika’, where these things were readably 
discussed, was not yet there. When did Lochan compose? 
Dinesh Sen’s belief in 1575 A.D. being the most probable date is 
disputed by the author who assigns the period 1560-66 A.D. 
instead. On the other hand, the opinion of Kaliprasanna Gupta as 
expressed in his book, ‘Bang-giya Kabi’ is summarily rejected by 
the author. For no 14 year old can feel the stress of eros as 
Chaitanyamangal’s author must have subjectively felt while 
writing portions of that book. Majumdar, however, is 
noncommittal on Kaliprasanna’s view that 1523 A.D. saw the 
birth of our poet of immediate interest. 


Remarks on Chaitanyamangal 


Lochan divided his book, “Chaitanyamangal’ into four parts. 
The prelude serves to link the other three parts, Aadi (early), 
Madhya (middle) and Antya (end). Before initiating the writing of 
the initial (Aadi) part, Lochan sinks plump into the initial 
problem of mankind that led to Sri Chaitanya’s advent and a 
conesquent ‘Chaitanyamangal’ by himself. Taking the hint from 
Murari’s book, he far exceeds Murari and swears by Puranas and 
shaastras whose only relevance to Sri Chaitanya is precisely to 
the extent to which zealots tampered with those texts to insert 
and interpolate matters relating to Sri Chaitanya. I desist from 
exposing this puerile folly for the simple reason that what they 
‘prove’ by tampered Purnas is already my own conviction. I am 
confident that Iam not wrong in believing that Sri Chaitanya was 
an Avataar. What these old authors never understood was that 
every truth is not required to produce a character-certificate 
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signed by a Purana. Scriptures are by no means the last word in 
the spiritual drama of Nature. No shaastra, not even the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Gita could give an iota of hint about the 
Supermind. But Sri Aurobindo realized it. Several advanced 
yogis, here and abroad, have been experiencing the benefits of its 
Descent caused by the Sadhana led by the Mother of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram. Not realizing that a truth is effective only 
when it is novel enough to fit in with the living reality of the day, 
most medieval authors frantically tried to tag their own belief to 
some or other sloka of a shaastra as if the pristine alone was 
respectable. Even Lochan, who was possible a contemporary of 
Francis Bacon, William Shakespeare and Isaac Newton, would 
spin a yarn till it reads like a fairy tale and put on that balderdash 
the label of Chaitanya-biography. To tell lies in praise of a truth- 
lover (Sri Chaitanya) does not, per se, mitigate the vice of 
falsehood and the sin of distorting an Avataar’s life-story. From 
Brindaaban to Lochan we have a galaxy of white lie traders ! 


On the little imbroglio 


There is a theory, now discredited, that Brindaabandaas 
changed the name of his book from Chaitanyamangal to 
Chaitanyabhaagbat to allow Lochan the pride of uniqueness of a 
sort (Jayaananda’s ‘Chaitanyamangal’ was a drug on the market 
till 1304 B.S.). The kind gesture followed the latter's high praise 
for Nityaananda. Brindaaban, a protégé of Nityaananda, if not his 
illegitimate son, wanted nothing more than adulation of 
Nityaananda by others. The author discards all this since there 
was no copyright rules those days. Several authors could and did 
use the identical title for their books. Even Krishnadaas’s use of 
the word, ‘Chaitanyamangal’ to refer to Brindaaban might well 
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be in deference to the system of calling a hagiology a ‘Mangal’, 
The author (B.M.) is of opinion that Brindaaban’s book always 
carried the title, Chaitanyabhaagbat and that the hear-say about 
its title-riddle is baseless. 


Lochandaas on the purpose of his own book-making 


Lochan does not care for niggling with word-meanings. So he 
describes his temptation to emulate Murari Gupta, whose 
Sanskrit book on Sri Chaitanya’s life fired his imagination, as his 
purpose of writing “Chaitanyamangal’. But Majumdar says his 
(Lochan’s) idea was to popularize the “‘Naagarbhaab’ and to 
bring to focus Narahari’s intimacy with Biswamvar. A third’ 
objective was to campaign for Narahari’s pride of place inside 
the covetable ‘Panchatattwa’. I omit a few excerpts from Lochan 
which the author quoted to prove the eagerness of Lochan to 
exhibit the closeness of Narahari Sarkar’s bond with Biswamwar. 


More on Lochan’s (Narahari) Fixation 


The reader of Lochan’s ‘Chaitanyamangal’ will be at a loss 
what to think about the aim of the poet. Does he mean to narrate 
some facts of the Avataar’s external life? Or does he intend to 
contort facts ad lib so as to present Narahai always at the centre- 
stage? While Murari and other biographers never refer to this 
derelict of the Chaitanya cortege, Lochan has a way to make his 
mentor the alpha and the omega of Sri Chaitanya’s Nabadwip 
lila, and, by fanciful extrapolation of his passage to Nilaachal as 
well. On p. 20 of ‘SriKhander Praachin Vaishnab’, Narahari is’ 
said to stay back to console Sachidebi when her son, then a 
sannyaasi, made for Nilaachal. The author refers to the said work 
to dismiss the Narahari episode as figment: All his efforts came to 

naught since he dared not include Narahari in the privileged 
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galaxy of Panchatattwa publicised by the redoubtable Swarup- 
Damodar. For that would mean that one of Nityaananda, 
Adwaita, Srinibaas and Gadaadhar Pandit must make room for 
Narahari. But Lochan was not the guy to give way so easily. His 
poisition in a positional war with Swarup-Damodar, as he knew 
well enough, was unenviable; so he resorted to a wily attack on 
the enemy. And success was immediate. His Aadikhanda begins 
with a tribute to Narahari at Sribaas’s cost. Here he adores the big 
five of his own choice. 
Lochan, like Narahari and Baasu Ghosh, upheld the Naagar- 
bhaub. He does not have qualms as he makes a Chandidaas brand 
-of Krishna out of Biswamvar. The bridal festivities as described 
by Lochan with a soupcon of libido would remind one of a 
hilarious wedlock on the silver-screen. I cannot debase myself, 
expatiating on this grotesque bhakti of the Narahari troupe. Still, 
for the sake of completeness, I give one sample of what I have 
called grotesque devotion. In fact, one would miss the 
‘monstrosity of the concoction unless one reads the following 
gem from Lochan’s poem of naagarbhaab : 
- Basan bachan sab skhlita hoila 
Nayaan alasjuta Kaharo hoila 
Keha anga parase ananga-rangavare 
Dhuliaa parila rase Biswamvar kole 
The stanza purports tQ 
Loose salli¢s of ladies in dishabille 
Glad eyes and erotic wile 
Of leaning on Biswanvar's knees 
For a tactual feeling was in filles. 


A ertat yogi has strong repulsive core to screen off any force 


of eros. Gobinda’s account shows that even professional 
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expertise ol prostitutes failed to make sexual advance to Lord 
Chaitanya. Sheer fire-power of the awakened spirit would turn to 
midden any sex-object. No more of this monstrosity, then, 
though that would deprive the reader of the concrete evidence of 
perversion that often goes in the guise of bhakti. 


A comparison between Lochan and Murari 


We have just seen the mostrosity of which that dangerous 
liaison between sex and yoga is capable. Lochan is undoubtedly a 
votary of that liaison. What is lost on the swing is gained on the 
round abouts. That is to say, the denigration of his (Lochan’s) 
idol by foisting nagaribhaab on bhakti is recompensed by 
spreading equally fancied tales of miracles perfromed by him 
(the idol). What these poetasters never know is the plain truth of» 
spiritual life that miracle and all the ordinary chores of daily life 
are treated on the same footing by the yogi none of whose 
ordinary and extra-ordinary acts are his own. He acts as the 
divine fiat commands. If some miracle is to be performed to do 
the divine bidding, he will not flinch. Nor will he raise a finger 
except in conformity with that bidding. Naturally, miracles are 
not rife in a yogi’s career. But Lochan is not supposed to know 
the rule of the game. So he spawn miracle tales, supposing that 
these will lift the public image of his idol, Sri Chaitanya. What an 
amusing fallacy ! A creature of flesh fancying ways and means to 
‘lift’ the divine ! By contrast, Murari is sober. Majumdar 
contrasts Lochan’s highfaltung with Murari’s matter-of-fact 
description. | 

To take concrete examples, Majumdar refers to the following 
incidents as described by the two authors, Lochan and Murari: 

(1) On pp. 1,2 of Aadikhanda, Lochan says Adwaita 
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Aachaarjya had worshipped the matrix of Sachidebi. Murari’s 
account is nmon-empirical—hence non-testable or even 
irrefutable because he spoke of gods who worshipped 
Sachidebi’s womb. I need not explain the reason of such 
worship. Both Lochan and Murari speak of anticipatory puja of 
the would-be Avataar who was still in the womb of his mother! 
That Lochan is lying, if he really be, can be proved by checking 
on the facts of Adwaita’s life. But who will summon the gods on 
the dock of an adjudicator? 

(2) On p. 14 of the same part, Lochan speaks of a Sadhak- 
dog, whose transformation was a sequel to a physical touch of 
Lord Chaitanya. There is nothing of the kind in Murari’s work. 

(3) Lochan says Nimaai (Biswamvar) was fond of Kirtan right 
from his boyhood days. There is no mention thereof in Murari’s 
book. 

(4) According to Murari, Biswamvar was the tenth child born 
to Sachidebi. But Lochan depicts him to be the eighth (so that he 
may resemble Krishna even in this matter !). 

(5) Lochan narrates an incident in which Nimaai was rebuked 
by his mother for his eating of some food to be offered to a deity. 
At this the child described himself as the divine. Murari does not 
mention anything of the kind. 

(6) Lochan also refers to an incident connected with the 
stival of Nimaai who was a mere boy at the time. 
i began to prophesy his saviour-role for 


sacred thread fe 
Suddenly Nimaa 


' mankind. So says Lochan. But Murari does not refer to. the 


incident at all. ; 

(7) Lochan also narrates a miraculous cure of a leper. 

(8) Lochan says that Sri Chaitanya had advised: Murari to 
worship Krishna in place of Rama. But Murari’s report does not 


confirm it. 
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More on Lochan’s peculiarity of style 


Lochan was all praise for Brindaaban but ommitted a number 
of important things occurring in chaitanyabhaagbat and 
elsewhere. He did not, for instance, refer to, ‘taming the Kaaji’ 
or to ‘discomfiting the invincible scholar’. In the matter of the 
-Jagaai-Maadhaai episode too, his account differs in some ways 
from Jayaananda’s. 

Even Lochan is quite original in describing how the end came 
to Sri Chaitanya. He speaks of a miraculous immersion of the 
Lord’s being in Jagannath’s image. Jayaananda attributes it to a 
septic condition due to a brickbat causing a wound on his foot 
while he was dancing ecstatically. The account given in ‘Adwaita 
Prakash’ has some resemblance with Lochan’s. But Krishnadaas 
is silent on the all-important manner of his withdrawal. Dinesh 
Sen has established the absurdity of his end coming in the sea or 
on the sea-shore. In any case, Lochan was a master of the 
vocabulary. If the historical worth of his work be modest, his 
charming language certainly deserves high praise. Lochan’s 


translations of the significance of ‘Jagannathballav’ play and of 
Murari’s Karcha are quite good. 





Chapter XI 
Maadhab’s Chaitanyabilaas 


The author came by copy of Maadhab’s ‘Chaitanyabilaas’ in 
Oriya at the residence of Durgacharan Jugaddevroy of 
Maarkendarsahi, Puri (It was in 1923). They were the ‘disciples 
of the Raadhaakanta math’. The author also saw a copy of 
‘Chaitanyabilas’, which was an old edition and belonged to one 
Raadhamaataa, a co-disciple of Durgacharan’s mother. The 
author introduced his new-find, procured from Raadhaamaataa, 
to the reading public by means of an article published in the 
Sahitya Parishat Patrikaa, No. 4, 1330 B.S. But Prof. Artaballav 
Mohanti took over the book to publish it in print on behalf of the 
Praachi Anusandhan Samiti (Oriental Studies Committee). 


Maadhab’s Identity 


Maadhab has been silent about his antecedents etcetera. He 
has only divulged the name of his Guru—Gadaadhar. A clue to 
some speculation, right or wrong, is provided by the following 
line (from Dasam Chhanda, 17): 

Thakur Srimukhe eha kale prakaas 
Taahanka Vaasaaru Muhi Utkal Vaasaare johi 
Kohili Pravu Sannyas rasabilaas. 
I may translate its significance as 
Anent Lord’s love and sannyaas 
- Into Oriya I do my Guru’s words. 
If Gadaahar Pandit’s words occur in his naratives, it must bea 


reliable account. But all the chhandas except the first and the last, 
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that is, no fewer than eight, resemble Lochan’s 
‘Chaitanyamangal’. (And Lochan is not dependable for his 
authenticity as the author has repeatedly exhorted.) The quote 
from Maadhab has no doubt a strong suggestion of something 
heard, and not read, being his sourcematerial. 

Lochan related but cannot substantiate the authenticity of 
what he does. What is his testimony for making Biswamvar 
indulge promenade or even amorous frolic (‘bihaar’) with his 
second wife, Bishnupriyaa? Testing for materials bearing on 
Lochan’s favourite nagaarbhaab is, naturally, imperative. As one 
goes to inquire into the verity of the alleged promenade, one gets 
disillusioned. A story passed round that Brindaaban verified the 
truth of the account of amorous frolic concerned as given in 
Lochan’s ‘Chaitanyamangal’ from his mother, Narayani, who 
claimed to have witnessed it all. The entire Narayani-anecdote is 
a cock and bull story. Lochan wrote ‘Chaitanyamangal’ when 
Narayani had left the land of the living. And Biswamvar left home 
when she was a child of 5. As I have been’ denouncing the 
concocted, preverse sacrilege of naagaribhaab, I may invite the 
reader's opinion of my rancour in view of this montrous 
distortion of a saintly Biswamvar into one that is not half so 
redoubtable even to a lecher. One prime reason why higher caste 
people gradually parted ways with Vaishnabs lay in this Kaam- 
bhakti amalgam (a hybrid creed of sex and yoga), which served 
as a strong repulsive core, fending off men of good taste. The 
Chaitanya of one’s fond dream is antipodal to Lochan’s 
Biswamvar, who adorns his wife with floral wreaths (and 
perhaps cosmetics too !), on the eve of responding to the inner 
call to leave the life of worldlings. As documents prove, the - 
dream-Biswamvar of the true bhakta is maleca the exact replica 
of the true Biswamvar. 
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Majumdar, who so long saw Lochan in Maadhab now 
reverses the roles of the old container and the content. He has 
now a strong feeling that things might have gone the other way 
round—maybe, Lochan plagiarized Maadhab. Collating parallel 
passages from Murari, Lochan and Maadhab, the author means 
to suggest that an emulator must not leave out any nice imagery 
or idea of his model passage. On this (highly suspect) basis, the 
author (BM) suggests that it is to Lochan that the critic’s 
minatory finger must point for the piracy, in question. Let us 
examine the examiner to see how far Lochan’s reliance on 
others’ pastiche is borne out by the method of Majumdar. 

All three poets—Murari, Maadhab and Lochan—have 
described a situation where Sri Chaitanya almost ‘swaggers’ 
about his mission of purveyor of love for all which entails a 
distant journey too! (Incidentally, the whole scheme is Quixotic. 
No yogi ever speaks such silly things. He knows no divine quality 
is endemic to a place as Malaria is to humid tropics. Lord 
Ramkrishna used to say, ‘Delve inside, roam not. Find within 
what you sought.’ If Sri Chaitanya left Bengal, it was for saving 
his Sadhana from his silly sycophants.) Now, it so happens that 
lines ‘Sadhu jano noukaa chori jaay dur dese’ (‘as if an ascetic 
monk makes for a remote place, sailing in a boat’) and ‘Jibita 
sarire bandhu karaye posan’ (‘It’s something that sustains life, O 
friend !’) are absent in Maadhab and Murari. Majumdar holds 
these lines to be excellent. If these occurred in Lochan’s book 
before Maadhab wrote his, the latter would mimic Lochan. lam 
in absolute disagreement with our author’s logic even if what he 
concludes be true (i.e., if Lochan be the plagiarist). First things 
first. None need copy another’s narration wholesale; none is 
incapable of copying the basics while working out the details. So 
Majumdar’s conclusion is derived from a false premise and the 
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derivation is formally wrong. Whether his conclusion js 
materially tenable, it 1s for empirical, and not formal. test to 
decide. By the same token, Majumdar’s plea that Madhab did 
not mimic Lochan (because he did not mimic it wholesale) falls 
through. 

Another comparative study undertaken by Majumdar 
concerns Sannyaasi Sri Chaitanya’s trip to Raar, starting as he 
did from Katwa. Here Lochan uses Raar, while the place-name 
used by Maadhab in the same context is Gour. The author infers 
that Maadhab did not emulate Lochan. Had he copied this part of 
the story from Lochan, he would employ the name Raar as 
Lochan did. So argues the author as if literary borrowing is 
copying by a xerox machine. Regarding the place-name, the 
difference, if any, could well be ignored by an Oriya author. I do 
not mean that Maadhab did not write according as Gadaadhar 
narrated. I only mean that to deny that he emulated Lochan, we 
need concrete evidence. But Majumdar’s inference is again 
based on an illicit major premise. A student of formal logic would 
agree with me at this point. Arguments of the kind advanced by 
the author can all be classed under the fallacy of non sequitur. 
For his reasoning violates valid modes of modus ponens and 
modus tollendo tollens of elementary logic. In any case, an 
investigator who must guess the unknown cause from the known 
effect is always vulnerable to paralogism. I cannot really criticize 
the author for the above state of affairs. The author further asks, 
‘Had Maadhab copied Lochan, could he drop Narahari- 
reference as thoroughly as he did?’ I think, the logic underlying 
the question is unacceptable again. Vaishnabs had factions. 
Narahari could well be Maadhab’s bere noire. Was not Narahari 
a persona nongrata in the elitist ring of Vaishnabs in his OWP 
time? 
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A moment of illimitable import on Sri Chaitanya’s life is 
certainly the one in which he faces on two shores of his life- 
main—his physical mother in the vicarious capacity of 
accumulated past and his dearest deity of heart, the 
representative image of the divine future. Even on a gross 
physical plane, the mother in whose womb the child lay in snug 
repose as a seed of all pre-natal memories, is the most puissant 
of the forces, the most cogent of the influences, the most 
ineluctable of the nexuses that ever could be for anyone ‘of 
woman born’. It could not be any different for the would-be 
monk, Viswamvar also. Yet he was mightier than his mother of 
might and main. His resolve carried a divine fiat. His mother 
could not hold him back. She saw in her son, according to Sri 
Chaitanya-biographers, a shadow, nay, an image of Lord 
Krishna himself. As Maadhab writes, 

‘Gouranga-baani Sunina Janani badanti noha tu 
manusya 
Jaanili sakshaat Nanda-nandana tu erupe houchha 
prakaas’ 

Maadhab means to say here : 

“You ’re no human’, hearing Gouranga his mother says, 
Lurking your manifest guise it’s Lord Krishna stays.” 

(I replace Nanda-nandana by Lord Krishna, since that 
expresses the intension better.) 

Maadhab goes on to affect Bishnupriyaa too by the same 
vision of Lord Krishna in her husband, Gouranga. 

Lochan is indeed a by-word for dithyramb. Irresistible 
Lochan again goes one better : 

Aapane iswar hô-aa dur kare nij mayaa 

Bishnupriyaa parasanna chit 
Dure gela Dukhasok aananda vorba buk 
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Chaturvuj dekhe aachambite 
I Translate Lochan as follows : 
Assuming godly appearance he dispels all bondage 
Bishnupriyaa breathes free 
Off gous her sorrow She’s joyous even so 
Beholding his Bishnu-form in glee 

(I hase used Bishnu for Chaturvuj here.) 

The point is that in the exalted state of emotion Bishnupriya 
might have some hallucination. As far as I can imagine, Sri 
Chaitanya would use his spiritual power to provide peace and 
delight for his derelict wife rather than fluster her by a display oi 


his identity with Bishnu or Krishna. But Lochan’s poetry is 
dithyramb or nothing. 


On the truth-value of Maadhab’s book 


If Maadhab really wrote as he heard Gobinda relate, his 
account of Sri chaitanya’s falling into a fainting on visiting 
Jagannath at Puri and his subsequent nursing by Saarbavoum 
may be unquestionable, although Kabikarnapur and Lochan tell 
us that Sri Chaitanya visites Saarbavoum’s place first. 

Maadhab further affirms that Ray Raamaananda was 
enjoined by Sri Chaitanya to leave the precincts of the kingdom 
of Utkal and make for Puri. 


Maadhab, however, winds up as soon as Sri Chaitanya returns 
from Brindaaban to settle in Puri. 

From Majumdar’s treatment of Maadhab’s ‘Chaitanyabilaas’, 
one feels the author has a better notion of his authenticity. He 
does not believe Lochan to be Maadhab’s exemplary author. He 
is rather disposed to consider Maadhab as Gadadhar’s chronicler 
and hence more reliable than Lochan.. After all, Gadadhar was 
Sri Chaitanya’s companion to Nilaachal. 


Chapter XII 
Krishnadaas Kabiraj’s Sri Chaitanyacharitaamrita 


Majumdar holds Krisnadaas Kabiraj in high esteem. In his 
opinion, his book on Sri Chaitanya is nonpareil, having no parallel 
in Bengali literature. So high is its philosophy, so sublime its 
spiritual exposition and so erudite the treatment that the author is 
overwhelmed. Anyone is free to form an opinion of an author. I, 
for one, beg to differ with our learned author. But that is another 
matter. 

According to the author, Krishnadaass work has been well 
received by the Vaishnab elite for the following merits thereof. 
First, the book incorporates, elegantly, the Vaishnab tenets as 
adduced by the five Goswamys of Brindaaban. Besides, here are 
some facts and documents nowhere else to be found. Finally, here 
Sri Chaitanya’ living presence is felt. Add to these the inherent 
poesy of Krishnadaas! 

For reasons of spacelimitation I shall deal only with those 
portions of the twelfth chapter of Majumdar’s book which are 
concerned with Sri Chaitanya and his biographies. So I expunge 
the author’s explication of Krishnadaas’s style and other things. 
Krishnadaas has literally (and unnecessarily) expatiated on banal 
definitious of psychological (behavioural) modes of human beings 
such as thought mood, gaiety, fear and a host of kindred states of 
the vital and the mental being of man. Some may even like to read 
these. But we are to obey the spacerestriction. 

Let me reproduce Krishnadaas’s ‘diagnosis’ of fear. I am not 
in the least impressed by his analysis which seems to be stilted 
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and even bloated. He says, Sri Chaitanya harboured the 
Raadhabhaab, by which he plainly means libido. These Vaishnab 
writers always paint Krishna by an erotic brush as if Krishna js 
really what they choose to consider him -— a by-name for sexuality! 
I wonder what prompts our author to admire a sublime philosophy 
in this Brindaabani approach which is jealous of seeing in Sri 
Chaitanya anything better than the Raadha brand of erotic 
attraction for Krishna. (Gour bhaktas considered Sri Chaitanya a 
modern version not of Raadha but of Krishna himself. Krishnadaas 
or his Brindaabani compatriots were not fain to confer on Sri 
Chaitanya so high an honour. If I have reservation about this 
wiseacre from Brindaaban, it is solely due to his own 
unwarrantable reservation about the Gour school’s view. I fail to 
see how such a mutilated image of the Lord seems to be the most 
inspiring as our author believes.) 

I must admit that Krishnadaas’s art of book-making impressed 
Vaishnabite old-timers so much so that they became flatterets 
not only of that art but of the artist. Narottam Thakur and Mukunda 
modified a Valmiki hyperbole to speak of Krishnadaas’s work as 
being capable of making stone and rock melt. Mukunda, known 
as Krishnadaas Kabiraj’s disciple, remarks (vide his ‘Siddhanta 
Chandroday’) : 

Krishnalila Gourlila Okatra barnan. 
Chaitanya Charitaamrite Gosair likhan.. 

Here Mukunda’s implicit praise is for Krishnadaas’s feat of 
incorporating two life-histories (of Krishna and Gour) within 
covers of a single volume. ; 

Mukunda being Krishnadaas’s disciple is in duty bound to be 
awe -Stricken when his mentor harps on the same (extraneous) 
string (Krishna) while professing to write a biography not of 
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Krishna but of Sri Chaianya. As I have made it clear, I am confident 
of the verity of Sri Chaitanya’s claim to Avataarhood. Krishnadaas, 
who has greatly impressed our author as a Pundit of spiritual 
philosophy, seems to be a sciolist when he forgets, as he always 
does, that no Avataar plays the second fiddle to another. Sri 
Chaitanya is not Krishna’s shadow or satellite any more than Lord 
Ramkrisna is of the icon at Dakhineswar. During their Sadhana 
which culminated in their realization of Avatarhood each, they 
had to concentrate on some or other form of the divine. 

Every Avataar has to follow a course of Sadhana for his role is 
to teach humanity the way to transcend the human limitation and 
become the divine. Had it been otherwise, Sri Chaitanya, Sri 
Ramkrishna and Sri Aurobindo would not accept human births 
and human limitations. They did so to show the way to surpass 
those limitations. 

One may ask, ‘Did not Chaitanya himself harp on Krishna’s 
holy name?’ Yes, he did as a matter of Sadhana. But Krishnadaas 
and other Brindaabani stalwarts of Vaishnabism never 
distinguished between the Sadhak Chaitanya and the Siddha 
Chaitanya, the latter state being one when he himself lived and 
breathed the divine chit (consciousness-force). Krishna was 
doubtless the greatest of Avataars of yesteryears. But nature is 
not static. New problems of evolution may call for even greater 
Avataars. Shaastras are not the finale of the evolutionary truth. 

Sri Aurobindo himself regards Chaitanya as an Avataar of 
Spiritual psychic consciousness. But he (Chaitanya) only acted as 
one on rare moments of exalted ecstasy. Ordinarily, he modestly 
referred to Krishna as his Guru of divine. Sri Aurobindo has made 
it clear that an Avataar must himself feel that he is one. Ssi 
Chaitanya seldom gave vent to this feeling since his path of 
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Sadhana was one of loving humility. Disciples, when they hear 
their Guru speak of his own Avataarhood, may not know better 
than feeling an arrogant elation after that disclosure. Every Avatar 
prepares a new landing-space for the ascending spirit of the human 
race, which is ordinarily itself a new organization of already 
manifested conscious forces of the subtler world orders. (In an 
extratordinary case, as with Sri Aurobindo, the level of 
consciousness might be unmanifested. When Sri Aurobindo 
appeared on earth thre was no supramental consciouness, but it 
was there in a subtle and individualized form when he left. Sri 
Aurobindo is not like anything you know as a French Yogi, 
Satprem says.) 


Majumdar on Krishnadaas 


Majumdar is all praise for Krishnadaas, who was indeed well 
in Sanskrit Grammar and many scriptures also. For all his erudition 
he was a picture of Vaishnabic humility. He characterized himself 
as one steeped in evil and wrote verses in ‘Chaitanya Charitamrita’ 
itself which were meant to adore every reader of his book. But he 
was an orthodox Vaishnab, I do not know what sort of God he 
made of Sri Chaitanya by his uncanny Raadhaa-theory. But he 
would not tolerate one who challenged Sri Chaitanya’s divinity. 
These anti- Vaishnabs were an Asura each as he wrote. The author 
has given the ordinal number of the slokas in ‘Chaitanya 
Charitaamrita’ which refute (or try to refute) the doctrines of 
Buddhists and of Madhwas and Shaankars. While Murari, 
Kabikarnapur and Krishnadaas himself recorded the fact that Sri 
Chaitanya chanted names of both Ramaand Kesab (Krishna) 
during his journey to the Deccan, the last-named author 
(Krishnadaas) tells us (2/15/142, charitaamrita) how Sri 
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Chaitanya had advised the Rama-devotee, Murati Gupta, to trust 
to Krishna. It seems, Sri Chaitanya was acceptable to Krishnadaas 
not for his own qualities but his unique virtue of adoring Krishna, 
the idol of Krishnadaas also. Majumdar means to dispute Dinesh 
Sen’s eulogy for Krishnadaas because the old author was tainted 
by the medieval communalism contrary to what Sen supposes. 


Murari, Lochan and Krishnadaas 


Majumdar quotes from Murari a few lines in Sanskrit verse 
and comments that the image of the seed, the tree and the fruit 
serves to exemplify the metaphysical tenet of mixed Karmafal 
(Karma is action regarded as predestined and meant to keep the 
door tied to his Karma unless he does it desirelessly and offers its 
fruit to the divine). But Lochan, taking the cue from Murari’s verse, 
suffuses the figurative language with literal meaning. He weaves 
a magic. Sri Chaitanya’s touch, says Lochan, made the seed be 
dehiscent instantly to give rise to a tree in a day. What is more, 
the tree at once grew ripe, delicious mangoes. The entire story is 
Lochan’s subjective hocus-pocus. But the wise man from 
Brindaaban, strangely, emulates Lochan in his illustrious work. 
The author explains it, saying that Krishnadaas knew of people’s 
fondness for miracles. So he fanned their fancy. In fact, Murari, 
who was present on the occasion, never spoke of that mango- 


miracle. 
The rasa of food or bhaktitattwa 


Krishnadaas took a gourmet’s interest in items of food. But, 
he would often posit a correspondence between tastes of food- 
items and the emotional states of a seeker. Thus he writes : 

Prem-briddhi-krame naam - sneha, maan, prany. 


Raag, anurag, bhaab. mahaabhaab hay.. 
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Joichhe bij, ikshu, rag, gur, khenda, saar. 
Sarkaraa, sita, misri, uttam misri aar.. 

It’s queer to translate a typical idiom of one language into 
another in a verse form. The queer verse I could make out of the 
one just quoted reads : 

To ascending rungs of Love-ladder 

Like softness, ego, amour and superlove 
Correspond seeds, sugar-canes and even better 
Candy and sweets that rank much above. 

The author presents another such jolly good stanza to show 

Krishnadaas’s amusing philosophy of edibles : 
Sattwic-byavichaari bhaaber milane. 
Krishnabhakti ras hay amrita aaswadane. 
Joichhe dadhi, sitaa, ghrita, marich, karpur. 
Milane rasaalo hay amrita-madhur.. 

As in the previous case, I shall omit one or two unwieldy items 
to make my transation less detestable; so I go: 

If the ascetic and wanton feelings met, 

As one loved Krishna, true ambrosia one’d get, 
As when curd and clarified butter 

Tasty turn with a bit of pepper. 


Poetical fantasy of Krishnadaas 


Sometimes Krishnadaas tended to be fanciful. In a strain of 
poetical fantasy he fancies Swarup’s tutelage shielding him at a 
time when Swarup was dead as a door-nail. The point is that he 
wished the lila of the Lord were eternal. Raadhaa, the milk-maids. 
Swarup and others of Krishna’s or Chaitanya’s cortege were 
somewhere continuing the eternal lila— some such vision impelled 
the line like 


_ Jahaa noite paainu Sriswarup asraya’, 
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which means, ‘For whom I got sheter under Swarup’. Of course, 
there’s that practical-minded solution of the riddle of his living in 
a dead man’s sanctuary. Actually, as the author, Majumdar 
explains, he got much help and succour in theories propounded 
by Swarup. But the pathetic fallacy and its lure are gone when we 
weigh his poetry on our logical balance! 


Date of composition 


Majumdar has examined meticulously all possible evidences 
before reaching the conclusion that the writing book, ‘Sri 
Chaitanya Charitaamrita’, was completed in 1612 A.D. or 1615 
A.D. 

There is a report (vide Prembilaas, 13th bilaas) of 
Krishnadaas’s suicide at the news of his book being stolen before 
a messenger took it to Nabadwip. The report may not be authentic. 
Inany case, Majumdar puts little credence in the report. He argues 
that the author is supposed to have kepta copy of the book before 
sending it to Nabadwip. In that event, suicide from terrible 
frustration becomes all the more incredible. 


A note on the source-material 


On his own admission, Krishnadaas depended on the scant 
writings of Swarup Damodar and the details given by Murari Gupta 
and Brindaabanaas. Swarup’s exposition of Raadhabhaab in Sri 
Chaitanya was, in principle, accepted by Krishnadaas. Besides, 
Swarup alone of the biographers was considered close enough to 
Sri Chaitanya. Murari very close associate, no doubt. But 
Krishnadaas was rather prejudice was a his opinon of Murari. 
Regarding Brindaabandaas, Krishnadaas says, his is a good 
source-book and his (Krishnadaas’s) own writing was meant to 
elaborate on items treated succinetly by Brindaaban. 
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The author says, Krishnadaas emended Brindaaban’s errors 
too but did not point it out for the sake of courtesy. All said, a 
question arises as to how the few slokas composed by Swarup- 
Daamodar passed for tales of lila in the eye of an astute critic like 
Krishnadaas. The answer is not far to seek. Accepting Sri 
Chaitanya’s Avatarhood, one makes no distinction between his 
acts and ideas or between tales of his lila and dissertations on his 
philosphy. The author also points to a confusing couplet of 
Krishnadaas (2/8/26) : 

‘Daamodar-Swaruper Karcha anusaare. 
Raamaananda - milan - lila ratil prachare..’ 

Raamaananda milan - lila is that quaint theory of hybrid love, 
that hotch-potch of eros and Bhakti, which, according to the writer 
of ‘Sri Chaitanyacharitaamrita’ is a thing of very high standard. 
The quote from that book in above simply means : 

Raamaanada Milan-Lila I publicise 
Following Swarup’s journal-writings. 

But Majumdar copiously quotes Kabikarnapur to show that 
Krishnadaas really followed the exposition given in the play ‘Sri 
Chaitanya Chandroday’ and the epic ‘Sri Chaitanya 
Charitaamrita’. A similarly anomalous allusion to unused verses 
of Brindaabandaas while he actually drew on Kabikarnapur s 
account has been detected by Majumdar. The theme here is Sri 
Chaitanya’s cleansing of Jagannath-altar (called gundicha). The 
same supplanting of true reference (Kabikarnapur) by 
Brindaabandaas is noticed in Krishnadaas’s account of Gopal’s 
painting fit (while engaged in Vaishnabic dancing). (This Gopal 
was the son of Adwaita Achaarjya.) 

Whatever the source, Krishnadaas’s stamp of originality of 
treatment was unmistakable. Majumdar always stuck to the same 
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criterion. One with more direct contact with an incident must be 
more reliable. On this basis, Sibaananda becomes a trustworthy 
informant, and for that matter, his talented son, Kabikarnapur 
too, commands the author’s respect. He is prepared to discard 
Krishnadaas’s account where it is at variance with Kabikarnapur’'s 
provided that the incidents reported were the ones with which 
Sibaananda himself was connected. Moreover, Kabikarnapur dealt 
with a recent past from his own reference-frame, while 
Krishnadaas treated for a remote past from his point of view. In 
fact, the two wrote 9 and 82 years after Sri Chaitanya’s departure 
in the order mentioned. 
But, then, Krishnadaas’s deference to predecessors of the trade 
— the chaitanya-biographers, to be explicit — was exemplary. 
Even Baasu Ghosh receives his superlative praise : 
Basudeb gite kare pravur barnane. 
Kaastha-paasan drabe jaahaar srabane.. 
The intension of the verse is somewhat like this : 
Basudeb’s songs Lord’s visage sketch— 
They melt the stony heart too of a wretch. 
Majumdar re-iterates his Jaudatory opinion of Krishnadaas 
after examining his source-material lest one should misconstrue 
that he was a mere compiler of different ingredients. The 
generations of Vaishnabs have found in Krishnadaas a very 
refreshing account of their dearest idol, which, ipso factso, argues 


to the uniqueness of his work. 
Sri Chaitanya Charitaamrita — à history and a philosophy 
Our author is not interested in the exposition of the Vaishnab 


doctrine that pervades the first nine chapters of the Adilila as 
described by Krishnadaas. But a representative man’s career is a 
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part and parcel of a people’s history. The author is concerned 
with history and not the philosophy that Krishnadaas purveys. So 
he is just non-committal on the first nine chapters of the book. 


A digression on Prakaasaananda 


No, the author is not responsible. It is Krishnadaas himself 
who abruptly referred to Prakaasaananda’s forsaking the path of 
Vedantic knowledge and accepting Bhaktiyoga at the instance of 
Sri Chaitanya. But the proud Vedantin’s conversion has not been 
recorded by Kabikarnapur, Jayaananda or Brindaabandaas. A 
counterpoint, on the other hand, has been cited by the author. 
Benares was the centre of numerous Vedantans. In Kabikarnapur’s 
play, Sri Chaitanyachandroday, there is a mention of Basudeb 
and Prata prudra who felt dejected because the Vedantins of 
Benares still spurned the Bhakti cult. What is more, Basudev set 
for Benares in a diffident mood to try and complete the task 
undertaken by Sri Chaitanya. Moreover, Arthur Venice’s edition 
of Prakaasaananda’s ‘Vedanta Siddhanta Muktaabali’ depicts the 
Vedantin as an arrogant person. All these suggest that the ageing 


writer, Krishnadaas, wilfully recast history into a mould suited to 
the cause of Vaishnobism. 


Krishnadaas on boyhood days of Sri Chaitanya 


Sri Chaitanya’s advent is the subject-matter of chapter 13 of 
‘Sri Chaitanya Charitaamrita’. The writer mentions Murari Gupta 
and Brindaabandaas as his sources but his report that Sri Chaitanya 
was in his mother’s womb for over 10 months is not to be found 
in his source-books. Kabikarnapur in his epic spoke of an even 
longer period of gestation, namely, 13 months. Lochan’s figure 
of 10 months is non the less suspect according to the author who 
is Of opinion that Murari by his silence on so remarkable a 
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phenomenon is a wet blanket for enthusiasts of this reportedly 
extraordinary occurrence. 

Kabikarnapur and Brindaabandaas who put words of wisdom 
in Nimaai’s mouth waited for Nimaai to be to a six year old. But 
Krishnadaas was overzealous. His Nimaai, when a suckling still, 
argued with her mother on the doctrines of cause and effect. The 
occasion itself showed Nimaai was not yet weaned and he could 
not distinguish between soil and sweets. It needs some credulity 
to enjoy philosophical polemics uttered by such a toddler. Even 
when boy Nimaai was bandying jobes and sallies with his friend 
Lakshmi, his future wife, he was suddenly heard to repeat verses 
from the Bhaagbat. All these are there in Krishnadaas’s book. 
Interestingly, Nimaai was not yet an abcedarian, so to say, when 
he quoted the Bhaagbat as per Krishnadaas’s account. 

Chapter 15 of ‘Srichaitanya Charitaamrita treats of 
Biswambar’s student-life, Biswarup's sannyaas and also 
Biswamvar’s marriage. 

One whose knowledge founts from within and descends from 
above, which has little to do with one’s schooling, may 
nevertheless be erudite scholars in the mundane sense too. Sri 
Chaitanya, Swami Vivekananda and Sri Aurobindo are examples 
of the above theory. Sri Ramkrishna is a counter-example. In no 
case, however, the yoga and the book-learning are kindred 
enough. | shall, then, avoid the detailed account of Sri Chaitanya’s 
student life. It is common knowledge. however, that he was the 
facile princeps of the community of scholars of his time and ta 
his mastery ovet Sanskrit grammar and his grasp ici Smagu, 
Nyaaya. rhetorics and poetics were just amazing. It isad that 
the ambititious scholar of Nyaaya, 


once Raghunath Siromanl, 
recognition as a pundit while 


despaired of his own future 
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Biswamvar read out to him his annotation on the subject. They 
were friends and at the moment engaged in a boat-trip on the 
river, Ganga. The moment Raghunath meant to say, ‘After Apollo, 
Pan is harsh — my work would be a drug on the market’, 
Srichaitanya consigned his own manuscript to the Ganga waters. 
One who is destined to give his all to the divine won’t flinch from 
gratifying a friend at the price of one’s renown. 

For materials on this part of Sri Chaitanya’s life, Krishnadaas 
(prudently) trusted to Murari’s writings. Yet, there are divergences 
between the two writers on some points. Krishndaas writes that 
Sri Chaitanya had given annotations of both ‘Trinadapi Sunichen’ 
and “Harernaam’ slokas. According to Murari, the second alone 
was translated and explained by Sri Chaitanya, which session was 
held, as Murari writes, at the residence of Sribaas. Brindaabanas, 
however, mentions nothing of the kind. The explanation given in 
Murari’s book about the ‘Harernaam’ sloka is supposed to be an 
exact replica of what Srichaitanya had said. In this matter 
Krishnadaas’s account closely follows Murari’s. 

Following the play, ‘Chaitanya Chandroday‘, Krishnadaas has 
depicted the episode of the ‘Jaban’ (a non-Hindua Muslim, to be 
specific). He writes about the wonderful form of himself which 
Sri Chaitanya let the Jaban see. The stunning revelation of Sri 
Chaitanya’s true visage overwhelmed the beholder who began 
dancing in the typical manner of Vaishnabs. This episode is not 
incorporated in other texts on Sri Chaitanya. 

The very next episode described by Krishnadaas Kabiraj refers 
to Sri Chaitanya’s Krishnabhaab. (Sri Chaitanya sometimes felt 
and acted as if he was Krishna himself.) In Krishnadaas’s own 
words, 


‘Aabese Sribaase Pravu bangsika maagila 
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Sribaas kahe — Gopigan bangsi hori nila 
Suni Pravu ‘bol, bol’ kahen aabese 
Sribaas barnen Brindaaban lila rase 
Before I translate the stanza, I must explain the background 
episode. Krishna, who incarnated at Dwaraka, would oftern have 
a gay time of it, playing on his flute and jesting with those milk- 
maids of Brindaaban. A god behaving as a lady’s man? Yes, that 
is the only known’ way for poets like Chandidaas (and Joydeb) to 
express ‘bhakti’ toward the godhead (Avataar)! Tradition has so 
inextricable bighted this great soul of Krishna to the snare of sex- 
play, that Lord Krishna has been forced to act as an officiating 
Cupid to gratify Chandidaas, Vidyaapati et al. Even Sri Chaitanya’s 
Krishnabhaab has to pass the acid test of fancied promende with 
the milk-maids of Brindaaban, failing which Srichaitanya, for all 
his spiritual affinity with Krishna, would be deemed a tyro, nota 
true successor of the Avataar of Dwaraka. Silly no doubt, but 
amusing nevertheless. Even erudite Krishnadaas dared not blow 
the gaff and tell those numskulls that a God-Incarnate is not a 
sex-slave. 
Let me translate, without further ado, the Bengali verse given 
above. I don’t mean a crib but give its sense as follows : 
In impassioned mood, the Lord asks for the flute— 
‘Milk-maids have hid that’, says Sribaas in jest 
‘Tell ‘em’, repeats the Lord in the absent mood— 
Sribaas relates the (new) Brindaaban lila in state. 
Variants of this flute-episode occur in other works (vide 
Lochan, for instance). But Krishnadaas’s account closely follows 
Kabikarnapur s in his so-called ‘epic’. But none tells us whether 


Sri Chaitanya ever knew a flute! 
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Biswambar’s initiation to Sannyaas : the passage to Puri 


Sannyaas like most other notions of Indian Yoga systems has 
no English equivalent. A sannyaasi, one adopting the discipline 
of sannyaas, must practise austerity. Ascetic denial of sex- pleasure 
and the pleasure of the palate, maintaining perfect equanimity in 
trying circumstances and attaining all the moral qualities : we, 
lesser mortals, choose to praise but never practise — these may 
make the monk (sannyaasi) live in an Ashram or Maath or, 
alternatively, prompt him to roam about like a mendicant dervish. 
A sannyaasi is usually a vedantin whose ochre robe is a symbol of 
the illusoriness of the world. It’s pleasantly odd that Lord 
Chaitanya, who set store by the joy of love of Krishna turned a 
sannyaasi. Sannyaasi or Grihi (a family man), a Vaishnab spurns 
Vedantins’ Maya (illusion theory) and Buddhists’ Asat (non- 
being), because love of Krishna and the Ananda (joy) founting 
from that are not illusions or nonentities. They are the very breath 
of nostrils of any devoted Vaishnab. In modern parlance one would 
say, the Vaishnabs proctise, if at all, a nonrigorous code of 
sannyaas. 

There is a differnce between Brindaabandaas’s division of 
Srichaitanya lila into three parts and Krishnadaas’s. 
Brindaabandaas sub-divides the undifferentiable Nabadwip lila 
into Adi and Madhya parts, the latter covering the 13 months of 
the life of Sri Chaitanya since his return from Gayaa. Krishnadaas’s 
scheme is apparently more appropriate. He means by madhyalila 
the ‘Prabrajya’ or the state of the wandering mendicant (ascetic). 
The entire Nabadwiplila in his book forms the Aadikhanda or the 
first part. The end-part comprises the Nilaachal-lila, naturally. 
Of the 25 chapters of Krishnadaas’s book, 2 are devoted to the 
elucidation of the ‘theory of the divine play’ (lilasutra), the next 
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14 are written in pursuance of the ‘play’ and the so-called ‘epic’ 
by Kabikarnapur and the last 9 chapters which give little new 
information of the lila itself has some importance in view of the 
data they contain on Rup and Sanaatan. There is no better source 
of information about Rup and Sanaatan, in any case. Krishnadaas, 
who does not disclose his source of information in regard to the 
madhyakhanda, might have heard Raghunaathdaas or some such 
expert relate things relevant to this part of his book. Whatever it 
is, one can vouch for the negative fact that Brindaabandaas’s 
‘Chaitanyabhaagbat’ was not the source-book used. Krishnadaas 
has frequently contradicted Brindaabandaas’s account of 
Prabrajya of the Lord — let alone emulating it. He seems to have 
reposed his confidence in Kabikarnapur instead. Sometimes he 
has refuted Brindaabandas to uphold Kabikarnapur’s report. 


Biswamvar’s Sannyaas and Passage to Puri 


The account of Biswamvar’s return after a tour of Raar, which 
followed his initiation to sannyaas, and of the events of this period 
as given in ‘Sri Chaitanya Charitaamrita’. Sri Chaitanya, in his 
impassioned Krishna-consciousness, took the Ganga for Yamuna, 
says Krishnadaas. Brindaaban says, he had no illusion at all; he 
even enquired of a cow-boy the distance of the Ganga from his 
instantaneous position at the moment of the query. Krishnadaas 
pursues his point further and asserts that the Lord was overcome 
by the Yamuna-illusion to such an extent that he began chanting 
mantras in honour of Yamuna. (The reader may note that a mantra 
is a cryptic line, a word, or a verse pregnant with occult or even 
spiritual power and that rivers, Ganga, Yamuna, ete. are regarded 
by Hindus as holy. They are representative figures of deities 
according to mythologies just as the Styx of Thetis in Iliad or the 
Jordan of Christians and the Lethe of myths are). 
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Krishnadaas relates a miracle which took place when Sri 
Chaitanya made his obeisance (pronaam) to Gopinath’s icon at 
the Gopinath temple of Remuna. Flowrs (floral wreath) were 
automatically bestrewn on Sri Chaitanya’s head. These flowers 
had been offered to the deity by some priest, possibly. The author 
next mentions the incidents of Saakshigopal and Nityaananda’s 
act of breaking the danda’ (Sannyaasi’s stick) which was Sri 
Chaitanya’s. The previous incident is remarkable, according to 
Krishnadaas, since onlookers and devotees had experienced the 
identity of the physical appearance of Sri Chaitanya at the moment 
with that of the deity. In these matters Krishnadaas does not follow 
Brindaabandaas. He seems to follow Kabikarnapur instead. But 
he follows Brindaaban rather than Murari or Kabikarnapur in his 
treatment of the Lord’s first visit to Jagannath temple. Krishnadaas 
speaks of a trance into which the Lord fell on sighting the icon. 
This was something not mentioned by Brindaaban. The author is 
of opinion that anecdotes somehow connected with Nityaananda 
are most authentically recorded by his protege, Brindaaban, which 
means, the above miracles may all be a devotee’s dream. In any 
case, Kabikarnapur’s reports in his own books are self- 
contradictory : it follows from his two books that Sri Chaitanya 
both saw Jagannath first and met Sarbavoum first: Murari’s 
‘Karcha’ gives equally conflicting reports. If these authors mean 
to suggest of sort of ubiquitousness of which their idol was, in 
their view, quite capable, we might leave the matter there. But 
they do not make any such assertion. Hence Krishnadaas $ 
compromise solution is the only silver line in the midst of this 
hopeless controversy. Krishnadaas says, Sri Chaitanya hurtled to 
the Jagannath temple first but was overcome by a trance. A 
commotion followed during which the paandaas of the temple 
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threatened violence on the Lord who has ‘desecrated’ the holy 
place by his fainting tit as those knavish caretakers of the temple 
called Paandaas meant. At this juncture came that gentleman, 
Saarbavoum, who took the Lord home to nurse him. Nityaananda 
and others Of the Lord’s cortege abandoned the idea of visiting 
the Jagannath icon first and followed suit. Certainly, the Lord next 
sighted the icon. And this he must have done without much delay. 
The account just given resolves the contradiction raised above. 
The Jagannath temple at the time (c. 15 10 A.D.) was, closed to 
strangers — a sequel to Prattaprudra’s war against Husain Shah. 


The story of Saarbavoum and his ‘redemption’ 


The peaceful co-existance of war and peace is something one 
can notice in every type of personality. The Vaishnabs, who are, 
by definition, peaceable, evince enough killer-intinct when one 
questions the merit of their creed. Its extreme example is that 
joke in which one Vaishnab felled another on the ground in his 
zeal to take the dust of the prostrate one’s feet on his head and 
prove his ‘humility’ before the other could establish the ownership 
of the same virtue. 

Six schools of Indian philosophy have some differences. But 
scholars of one school do not consider those of another profane 
as any Vaishnab would if the scholar belonged to the Veda school. 
The Vaishnab regards it as a duty to convert a Vedan to the cult of 
Bhakti. He considers this act of virtual proselytization as one of 
redemption (emancipution of the soul). 

Rumours and hear-says, ably documented by elegant Sanskrit 
verses, reproduce the debate between the Voimia Saarbabhoum 
and the prophet of devotional yoga, Sri Chaitanya, which 
eulminated in the former’s exposure to the divine form of the latter 
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and the obvious conversion of the Jnanyogi to the Bhakti cult. 
This proselytisation was always heightened to the glory of 
salvation or redemption of the new recruit. A chauvinstic zeal, 
quite unbecoming of a humble Vaishnaba and reminiscent of the 
jocose tale of two humble men, is clearly discernible in the furore 
that accompanies Vaishnabs’ depiction of such cases of salvation. 
God, really, fulfils Himself in many ways. Each path leads to the 
same goal. But Vaishnabs seem to arrogate to themselves the 
possession of the key to salvation. And for Krishnadaas, obviously, 
that key is Krishnaprem such as Sri Chaitanya commanded. There 
is a difference of opinion as to the celerity of the operation 
salvation. Brindaaban disposes of the whole in a livelong day. 
Krishnaadaas speaks of a gradual change protracted over 12 
eventful days in course of which Saarbavoum had preached 
Vedanta and expounded some of its abstruse maxims but 
ultimately came a cropper against his inspired adversary. Miracles 
go before and after tales of divines. Here the miracle consisted in 
Sri Chaitanya revealing his Naaraayan-form having four hands. 
The poor Vedantin with just two hands dared not hold his ground 
thereafter. Besides this, there was a seminar on the question, ‘Is 
Chaitanya an Avataar?’ where Gopinath Achaariya and 
Saarbavoum were the main speakers. Whatever the intermediate 
twists and turns, the salvation of Saarbavoum was a divine fiat. I 
need not waste time on the petty details of the event. After all, the 
salvation was a fait accompli. 


Mahaapravu’s tour of the Deccan 


A novel method to preach Krishnaprem (bhakticult) was 
adopted by Sri Chaitanya during his tour of the Deccan. 
(Something of the kind was done by Sri Ramkrishna also when he 
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touched Naren, later known as Swami Vivekananda, by his feet 
to sling or catapult him, as it were, to a spiritual summit where at 
once the young intellectual realized the Vedantin’s maxim, all is 
Brahman or Divine.) Sri Chaitanya would affectionately press a 
wayfarer to his own illumined person for amoment or so. So? Lo 
and behold the ordinary fellow has been wedded to the bhakticult 
by that magic touch and transformed into its votary and preacher 
among men of his village. The author, who quotes 10 lines from 
Charitaamrita to narrate it, is himself noncommittal. As far as I 
am concerned, I fully believe the statement made by Krishnadaas. 
Change of mental state is possible by a yogic force. But four hands, 
and boar-form, are fables in my considered view. For a material 
change is not so permitted. The super mind of Sri Aurobindo is 
certainly capable of changing the form and functioning of Matter. 
But Sri Chaitanya had no access to the super mind. 

Krishnadaas follows Kabikarnapur’s play to speak of men’s 
automatic adoption of Krishnaprem by the sheer force of Sri 
Chaitanya having for once treaded the path beside or in front of 
these men. To see him was to accept Krishna for the divine saviour. 
Krishnadaas also mentions the incident of Sri Chaitanya taking 
alms from the home of a Brahmin, Kurma. 

Krshnadaas’s account of the nefarious plot hatched by some 
Buddhists, based on Kabikarnapur 's play as it is, departs from it 
in that Krishnadaas resorts to some preternatural happenings to 
wind up the theme. To quote from his Charitaamrita, 

‘Pravuke Vaishnab jani boudha ghar gela 
Sarbabouddha mili tabe kumantranaa roila 
Apabitra anna thaalite koriaa 

Hena kaale mahaakay ak pakshi aaila 
Thote kori anna saha thaali 1oia4 gela’ 
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For those who won ’t foollow the Bengali verse, I summarize it 
in English : 

Those Buddhist plotters gave the Lord 
A fake Bishnuprasad, stale, ill-wrought. 
Instant came a bird of vast magnitude 
Lifting off the cursed food it saared 
dumbfounded they stood. 

Majumdar considers the bird-episode preternatural. But the 
plot was the aftermath of Buddhists’ defeat at the debate against 
Sri Chaitanya. 

Krishnadaas reproduces the incident of Sri Chaitanya’s coming 
in contact with Benkat, which he adapts from Kabikarnapur’s 
‘epic’ (But he drops Gopal Bhatta affair). In relating the devoted 
Brahmin’s encounter with Sri Chaitanya, however, Krishnadaas 
closely follows Kabikarnapur’s play. The long and short of the 
encounter is this. Since the Brahmin of the temple could not 
pronounce the slokas of the Gita and presumably understood little 
of its significance, the Lord once asked him what then made him 
so enrapturned while he read out the slokaas rather inanely? The 
Brahmin said, “Even if I miss its meaning, the recital will do me 
immense good’. His unquestioning faith pleased the Lord rather 
overly who blessed him saying, “You are the fittest to read the 


Gita.’ 


Krishnadaas writes that it was in the district of Madura (and 
on Rishav hills) that Sri Chaitanya met Parmaananda Puri. But 
Murari and Kabikarnapur were silent about the site of the 
encounter. 

Another place-name (south Mathura) is given by Krishnadaas 
alone. The incident is very interesting. Thousands—who can tell 
how many? — of years have passed since Sita was forcibly 
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abducted by Raavan as the Raamayana says. Lord Chaitanya met 
one Bramin (at South Mathura as per Krishnadaas’s book) who 
was too shocked at Sita’s plight to have his meals! Lord Chaitanya 
showed him a page from Kurma Purana (procured from 
Rameswar) to convince him that Raavan merely abducted the 
shadow-Sita. Charitaamrita describes next Sri Chaitanya’s 
intensive tour of the south provinces. We cannot relate them in 
detail. But we must now refer to the tenth chapter of Madhyalila 
where Raaja Pratapchandra inquires of Saarbovoum facts about 
Sri Chaitanya. The Raaja ordered that Kasi Misra’s home be the 
place for Srichaitanya to put Up at. So on his return to Puri, Sri 
Chaitanya was taken to Kasi Misra’s where that Krishnadas’s pet 
Naraayan form with four hands was shown to Kasi Misra. I fail to 
understand the true position of Krishnadaas. On the one hand, he 
is wary of according full Krishnahood to Chaitanya, who, 
according to Brindaabani pundits, was no more than Krishna-lover 
and hence more like Raadhaa, on the other, however, his idea of 
Sri Chaitanya is an unheard-of spiritual power that can, at will, 
change physical form and assume four hands to look like Bishnu 
(Naraayan). Lord Krishna himself was not used to showing off 
yogabibhuti as often as Krishnadaas’s Sri Chaitanya was. 

The author, Majumdar, being an ardent admirer of 
Krishnadaas, swallows all this, although he is a hard-liner among 
agnostics in his mental make-up despite a wishy-washy 
sentimental belief in God as goodness. Majumdar is an atheist 
who condescends to hear of God in so far as God is an invisible, 


ineffectual dictionary-meaning or synnoym of goodness. J wonder 


how such an astute modern mind swallows Krishnadaas’s deus 


of ‘four hands of Srichaitanya’ by which the writer of 


ex machina cna : is 
amatic riddles in the drama of his 


Charitaamrita resolves all dr 
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hero’s life, including his winding over a Vedantin Saarbavoum 
and enthralling a poor soul, Kasi Misra. What is more, the alleged 
figure with as many as four hands is not something of the kind of 
the on-looker’s hallucination — it is a well-intentioned ruse 
employed by Lord Chaitanya himself to show off the superiority 
of Krishnaprem over other ways of spiritual discipline. Hypnotic 
spell may be induced by magicians as well; our notion of an 
Avataar is, unfortunately, different from Krishnadaas’s. I don’t 
think the human front of an Avtaar must show superhuman skill 
or power. Sri Ramkrishna never walked on water. Nor did he 
indulged spiritual swashbuckling to win over an adversary. To 
grow four hands in place of two and to return to the normal state 
of bimanuality a moment later is absurd except as a hallucination 
imposed on the beholder. But magic is not yoga or even religion. 
(If Frazer of the Golden Bough fame and his admirers ever 
experienced the life of an Indian yogi, the Nemi imagery of their 
doctrine would itself prove a baloney to the exponents of the magic 
theory of religion themselves.) 

Before returning to the aftermath of Kashi Misra’s sudden 
vision of Sri Chaitanya’s four hands, I wish to explain or perhaps 
explain away this recurrent theme, the pssible. bete noire of a 
moder reader. I believe Kashi Misra (or anyone else) spread the 
bogus story without really sighting any oddity. What happened 
was this : Sri Chaitanya’s presence induced a spiritual 
transmogrification of their obtuse-headed intellect (or stupidity) 
so incomprehensibly that, they only had the vague memory of an 
exalted state but forgot every detail of how they felt during the 
brief seance. They were thus convinced that here was (at long 
last) a man who had spiritual power to infuse peace and delight 
into a crude mind (heart). They felt he must be a divine. But the 
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laity won’t heed change of mental state, peace, etectera. The mob 
needed a more concrete evidence of divinity. So poor Kasi 
concocted the tale of four hands. 

Krishnadaas had no opportunity of learning the elements of a 
true yoga theory from Sri Aurobindo’s writings. Ifhe had, he would 
see the folly of four hands. An Avataar tries hard to conceal his 
divinity. His mission is one of persuading men to believe that he 
was aS common as any but became a spiritual by disciplining 
himself that others may be prompted to take up the yoga. If he 
shows off his strange powers, people would be scared and argue 
that the yoga was for such gifted ones alone. Can Sri Chaitanya 
violate the norm of being integrated in the race for the sake of 
Krishnadaas? 

A lot of what a modern reader would deem fuss is made in 
‘Charitaamrita’ for an incident of no great spiritual significance. 
Sri Chaitanya having declined to meet Prataaprudra (for the latter, 
in the guise of a commoner, lay prostrate at his feet. He (Sri 
Chaitanya) was in a relaxed mood, sitting ina garden. Itis claimed 
by Kabikarnapur that Prataaprudra was spiritually saved for that 
matter. (I do not know what a Vaishnabite means by the Sanskrit 
term, uddhar. May be, it is saving one soul, Mayos it is 
redemption, emancipation or salvation.) Kabikarnapur s account 
shows that Sri Chaitanya made short work of Prataaprudra — his 
redemption was a matter of one instant. But Krishnadaas 


udra episode. In fact, chapters 11 to 14 


expatiates on the Prataapr 
of his book are devoted to this issue. How did he manage to secure 
to focus Prataap’s son whom 


5 >a 
this enlargement? Well, he bring i 
the Lord E to grant an encounter, since he was no king or 


Raaja as yet. Ancients believed in continuity. To them a force 
ae pen to the remotest site through some pervasive 
con 
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medium akin to the ‘ether’ of pre-Einsteinian physics. Frazer’s 
book, ‘The Golden Bough’, explains this feature of magical forces. 
Our learned writer, Krishnadaas, has a similar belief. He asserts 
some such belief when in ‘Charitaamrita’ he writes about an 
induced spirituality experienced by Prataap while he came in 
physical contact with the son whom the Lord had saturated with 
spiritual force by embracing him. Similar contact phenomena are 
obseved in magnets. Physicists, however, explain it in terms of 
orbiting electrons and free electrons of the magnetic material. I 
do not deny that spirituality by conduction or induction is possible. 
Nor do I expect a spiritual phenomenon to be amenable to an 
explanation in terms of theories of physics. For physics is 
concerned with somnambulist force-entities. The yogi deals in 
living, self-conducted and awakend sorts. 

Let us follow Charitaamrita more closely. We thus find a 
reference to Raajaa Prataaprudra’s scavenger role. He was dusting 
and cleansing the entry route to Jagannaath Rath site. This was 
customary for an Oriya Raaja to do like that. His broomstick was 
golden nevertheless to declare his status. The lord, however, was 
full of indignation as he realized that the one he embraced a 
moment before was a Raajaa, steeped in luxuries of a sybarite. 
Nothing of that Krishna consciousness which followed his pitving 
Prataap’s son was there, while the same Sri Chaitanya did the 
same thing to Prataap, the Raajaa. 

However, everything ends on a happy note when sometime 
later Prataap pleased Sri Chaitanya very much by his recital of 
Krishna’s Raaslila. The Lord’s pleasure is a seeker’s salvation. 
And Prataap, the luxurious Raajaa, was bound by the same 
inexorable law, the same impeccable Grace of the Divine whose 
conduit is the Yogi, the prophet, the Avataar Sri Chaitanya. 
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The Nilaachal Lila till before the tour of Gour 


In ‘Charitaamrita’ (ch. 12) there is a brief recounting of another 
miracle as given in Brindaabandaas’s ‘Sri Chaitanya Bhaagbat’. 
The allusion is to one Srigopal, son of a Gosai, who was on the 
point of death from (overwrought) dancing bout. His father and 
others who knew someting of physiotherapy tried in vain to restore 
his consciousness. Death was writ large in his face. It was all over 
— they felt. Then, of a sudden, Lord Chaitanya himself blessed 
the moribund patient, touching him and calling out his name. I 
need not confide the content of the last sentence of Krishnadaas’s 
report. Yes, as anyone would guess, the writer goes on to inform 
the world of yet another miracle performed by Lord Chaitanya. 
The patients was instantly cured, and the whole troupe of 
devotional dance went on their meryy-go-round of dance and 
devotion. I must add here that the yoga is not kinesthesis, 
chereography or epic-writing. It is a front-coming of the hidden 
soul-current. Lord Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and Sri 
Aurobindo did not recommend ‘dancing and singing’ to their 
disciples. What one fancies as spiritual bliss is but anervous-cum- 
muscular energy. The chanting and dancing together ina rhythmic 
manner may, however, help some to concetrate. Once the 
subject’s physico-vital being is concentrated, the occult subtle 
physical (and perhaps the vital too) may communicate with the 
subject, pouring on him a good amount of energy. The exchange 
or give and take established between the individual vital and the 
universal vital gives rise to a surfeit of delight also that these are 
almost always forces ofa mixed nature is borne out by the sudden 
rise of erotic urge which many devotional dancers experience. 
Thus kirtan and dance by themselves mean little. If an individual 
is already pure, he may imbibe spititual knowledge (bliss) from 
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dance as also from Aasana (sitting still). For those who hunt after 
phantom and fantasy, preternatural happenings and miracles, 
portions of Krishnadaas’s reportage on Sri Chaitanya’s Nilaachal 
lila would prove a delectable treat each. When the learned wirter 
relates how the chariot (of Jagannath’s car festival) that got stuck 
fast enough to baffle the effort of many an elephant, starts moving 
briskly the moment Sri Chaitanya touches it by his head, the 
positivist leaning of the modern reader will not only reject the 
miracle-tale as senseless but question the true virtue of the 
(putative) miracle-maker as well. I am of opinion, in his 
overzealous espousal of both true and false evidences of Lord 
Chaitanya’s extraordinary character, Krishnadaas has alienated 
the science-minded multitudes of our times. As for extraordinary 
virtues, did not Sri Chaitanya possess them in plenty? His 
erudition, egalitarianism, asceticism, self-abnegation and spiritual 
discipline cannot but appeal to the die-hard positivist too. Had he 
not been endowed with Krishnadaas-reported faculties of curing 
a collapsing patient by a touch of his hand or of driving a heavy 
chariot by a touch of his head, it would not detract from the glory 
that is his and no one else’s. True, Avataars have appeared after 
Sri Chaitanya. But every Avataar has his originality both in the 
matter of the unseen spiritual task he undertakes and in the matter 
of his humanly comprehensible service to mankind. 

Chapter 14 of ‘Sri Chaitanya Charitaamrita’ provides a respite 
for the reader who must like the welcome change of topic. No 
more miracles but Raadhaa, Gopi and Krishna figure here. The 
accent is on the classification of Krishna’s girl-friends’ love and 
devotion. (I say girl-friends because Padaabati literature portrays 
these milk-maids as friends of Krishna despite the fact of their 
admiration for him). All these are innocuous. I fail, nevertheless, 
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to appreciate their relevance to lord Chaitanya’s life-story. An 
excuse for dilating on Brindaaban promenade (escapade) of 
youthful Krishna is put forward. The writer says, Sri Chaitanya 
was avidly listening ot Raasalila which was being read out to him. 
On chapter 15 of ‘Srichaitanya Charitaamrita’, there is a mention 
of Nityaananda being sent to Gour. The incident is reported in 
Brindaabandaas’ book also. But the reported gift of clothes sent 
through Nityaananda for Sachidevi by her son occurs nowhere 
else. Once more a miraculous cure of a case of cholera by 
Krishnanaam (as willed by Sri Chaitanya) is reported in this 
chapter. 


Sri Chaitanayas’s visit to Gour 


A Turkish dignitary accompanied Lord Chaitanya in his 
passage from Orissa to Paanihaati. The episode is adapted from 
Kabikarnapur’s play. But the Muslim high-up’s lamentation for 
his not being born of Hindus is Krishnadaas’s accretion to the 
source-material—Kabikarnapwr’s play. Majumdar has not quoted 
the relevant verse from Krishnadaas, which reads : 

‘Hindu hoile paaitaam tomaar charan sannidhaan 
Britha mor ai deha jauk paraan, ` 
English version : 
Were I a Hindu I could be at your feet — 
Tm undone; my death is proper and meet. 
Majumdar next mentions with comments Krishnadaas’s 


strange tale of how a big pot-hole was created for receiving the 
dust of Lord’s feet, I am really at a loss what Majumdar means 


here as he says, spa a 
‘Srichaitanyer Gangatir hoite Sribaaser baari jaaibaar p 


; ‘ : o. 
provur charandhuli lou-aar janya garta hoiaa gal 
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‘The pathway from the Ganga bank to Sribaas’s residence 
turned out to be a hollow recess (hole) for taking the dust of 
Pravu’s feet.’ 

It is reported by Krishnadaas that Husain Shah had enquired 
of Keshab Chhatri the reason ‘why so many men accompanied 
Sri Chaitanya’. Majumdar, an authority on Sri Chaitanya 
biographies, now mentions the following three occurrences as 
special features of ‘Charifaamrita’. These are not described 
elsewhre. The occurrences, in question, are : 

(i) Gadaaoodhar Goswamy accompanying Sri Chaitanya; 

(ii) Sri Chaitanya solacing and stimulating Gadaadhar 

(ili) Sri Chaitanya meeting Raghunaathdaas at Santipur. 

Majumdar thinks the reported encounter of the Lord with 
Raghunaathdaas is not open to question. 

The next chapter (ch17) embodies Pravu’s passage to 
Brindaaban, the Prakaasaananda episode and Pravu’s paying visit 
to Brindaaban. The passage to Brindaabon occurs in detail in the 
narrative of Krishnadaas alone. Unfortunautely, some of his 
coverage of the journey through forests, in particular, would make 
a dead man turn in his grave as the reportage lies beyond the nether 
end of credibility. Let us reproduce it : 

Krishna-Krishna kaha kori pravu jabe koila 
Krishna kohi byaghra mriga naachite laagila 
Naache-kunde byaghragan mrigigana sange 
Balavadra Bhattacharya dékhe apurba range 

I translate the quoted verse as follows : 
The Lord says, “‘Krishna’ you all utter.” 
So did each stag and each tiger. 
Tigers and deer chant ‘Krishna’ and dance — 
Balavadra Bhattacharya enjoys watching the seance. 
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Who can tell whether it’s all figment or fact, though |, for one, 
believe in incredible feats of great yogis, perhaps making a stag 
dance or a tiger mutter as directed is no greater a feat than lecturing 
impromptu on metaphysics, morals and yoga disciplines on a 
battie-ground as did Lord Krishna. (This was true Krishna, not 
that Dharnali culture by-product bearing that name and providing 
sexy stuff ad nauseum to Joydeb, Vidyaapati, Chandidaas et al. 
to compose filthy verses in the name of Joydev or Chandidaas 
have nothing to do with true Krishna and true Raadhaa. It’s a pity, 
a debauch of Joydeb’s fancy is considered the same deity as is 
worshipped by the ascetic saints through thousands of years.) 
Murari Gupta gives a different name, Baladeb. Krishnadaas’s 
Balavadra must mean the same person. Murari speaks of Sri 
Chaitanya’s encounter with Tapan Misra and his son, Raghunath 
(Bhatta). But the Prakaasaananda-episode is not found in Murari 
Gupta’s ‘Karcha’. Both Murari and Krishnadaas narrate th4 visit 
paid by Sri Chaitanya to the Prayaag site of confluence of three 
rivers whereupon he bathed in Yamuna also. A Brahmin, who 
showed him (Sri Chaitanya) round Brindaaban and who has been 
referrred to by Murari also, belonged to the Madhabendra Puri 
community as Krishnadaas says. . 

Į wish to skip the irrelevant details of the quarrel between 
Bengalees and non-Bengalees, the bone of contention being the 
authority over a Gopal temple at Mathura. Sometime the deity 
was (allegedly) in Gour. An arson was to follow, where the 
Bengalees were the victims. In describing the quarrel Majumdar 
incidentally refers to Ballavaacharjya being influenced gy Sri 
Chaitanya. This person. Ballavaachaaarjya, was similar in his 
spiritual approach to Gour Vaishnabs. 

Chapter 19 of ‘Charitaamrita’ describes the renunciation of 
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property by Rup-Sannatan. The writer, Krishnadaas, opines that 
Srirup’s ‘Bhaktirasaamritasindhu’ was the enlargement of the key- 
note Srirup had heard Sri Chaitanya explain to him. 


Sanaatan Siksha : 


Chapters 20 to 25 of ‘Charitaamrita’ deal with the Gour 
Vaishnab school’s doctrines as given in ‘Brihadbhaagbatamrita’ 
by Sanaatan Goswamy, and ‘Laghubhaagbataamrita’ by Srirup, 
and ‘Satsandarva’ and ‘Sarbasambaadini’ by Srijib Goswamy. In 
chapter 24 there is a discourse on the sloka beginning with the 
word ‘Aatmaaraam’, sixty-one different expanations of the sloka 
are incorporated. According to Krishnadaas, Sanaatan wrote the 
vook but its contents are dictated by Sri Chaitanya. The same 
story of book-making is assiciated with other books summarized 
in ‘Charitaamrita’ In chapter 25 Krishnadaas re-considers 


Prakaasaananda — this time in the light of Srijib Goswamy’s 
“Tattwasandarva’. 


A critique of Antyalila as told by Krishnadaas 


Making good use of Sri Chaitanya-staba (hymns in deference 
ot Sri Chaitanya, by Srirup and Raghnaath, Krishnadaas has 
delineated Sri Chaitanya’s inner life of bhaaba (spiritual emotion) 
in a manner that is elegant, according to Majumdar. Murari et al. 
lacked the liveliness one finds in Krishnadaas although there is 
no thematic difference in the later work. Srirup’s 
‘Bidaghamaadhab’ and ‘Lolitmaadhab’ have been copiously used 
by the writer of “Charitaamrita’, which has prompted the author, 


Majumdar, tentatively to assign the date of their composition 


around 1338 sakaabda (1516 A.D.). Krishnadaas’s 


*“Charitaamrita’ lets the reader know the quientessence of 
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celebrated texts such as ‘Bidugdhumaadab’, ‘Haribahkhtibilaas’ 
and ‘Bhaktirasaamritansindhu’. 

In the first chapter of the ‘Antyalila’, we are told that Sri 
Chaitanya had asked Srirup to confine his writing to the life of 
Krishna within Braja and not outside Braja). Mr. Radhagobinda 
Nath reads into ‘Lolitmaadhav’ matters pertinent to some other 
epoch and not Dwapar. Raadhaa is Satyavaamaa, and the milk- 
maids form Krishna’s cortege. It has, however, been suggested 
that Krishnalila, in question, was written by Srirup to cheer up 
the disciples of Lord Chaitanyna who were crestfallen at his 
departures. 

In chapter 2 of ‘Antyalila’, Nakul Brahmachari’s tale is told in 
the manner of the play. But Haridas (Jr)’s tale is Krishnadaas’s 
own. It is related here that a whore, who came to entice Haridas 
was told to wait for some days and listen to his chanting of sacred 
names. She did so, expecting to have her wicked will thereafter. 
But the sacred mantra converted her into a devotee. Sri Chaitanya 
used to caution his followers against meeting women, since ‘a 
wooden doll representing a woman may divert a saint’. What was . 
the position taken in respect of this harlot turned Vaishnabi? The 
author makes a query in an abstract manner but makes no guess. 

Majumdar points to a sort of anachronism of Krishnadaas in 
that he believed the sloka of ‘Nrisinghapuran’ containing the 
phrase ‘Ha Raam’ was a pristine sloka. Actually it was an 
interpolation of the 13th century. The importance of the sloka 
derives from the popular belief that Muslims, who are used to 
uttering ‘Haram’ quite often, will have the bliss of salvation 
because the word ‘Haram’ ends in ‘Raam’, the Hindu divinity! As 
far as Lam concerned, I don't know a jot or tittle of that Puran but 
Lam surprised to see an erudite scholar like Krishnadaas harbour 
such parochial and sectrarian ideas relating to spiritual life. 
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Ballav Bhatta episode 


Chapter 7 of the Antyalila refers to the second encounter of 
Sri Chaitanya with Ballav Bhatta. It is learnt that Sri Chaitanya 
reprimanded Ballav Bhatta for his disputing Sridhar Swami’s 
annotation. Majumdar’s comprehensive knowledge of the shastras 
is simply amazing. He goes on to quote chapter and verse of Srijib 
to show how Srijib was of a different opinion from Sridhar’s on 
quite a number of important matters. Sridhar, commenting on the 
Bhaagbat, advises abandoning idol-worship after the knowledge 
of the one is settled in the heart about and in the world at large. 
Srijib does not mean idoltry to be a spiritual fledgeling’s pursuit 
and forbids one stop it at all. He advocates idol worship for the 
wisest seeker as well. The divine lila is rooted in Maya or Ignorance 
(Illusion) as Sridhar would say. But Srijib’s lila-concept is not 
something wrought by illusory forces. Citing more instances of 
the kind, Majumdar next expresses scepticism about the alleged 
admonition Ballav Bhatta reportedly received from Sri Chaitanya. 
From the same chapter we learn that Ballav Bhatta took initiation 
from the same chapter we learn that Ballav Bhatta took initiation 
from Gadaadhar Pandit and became a follower of the Chaitanya 
cult. Earlier on, he was a worshipper of Gopal. 


The plunge into the sea-waters 


No, not a mountain of a mole hill — somethings more striking. 
We have seen, Krishnadaas gives himself up to emotional 
exuberance. Overstatement is natural in such circumstances. Now 
here is the overstalement more striking than in his representation 
of an inadvertent slip of the Lord into an unsuspected well as a 
lola of plunge into the sea-waters. If Brindaabandaas’s 
‘Srichaitanya Bhaagbat’ be looked up, one finds the following 
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account instead of the seaward plunge : 
Ardin Mahprvu aabista hoi-aa 
Parila kuper majhe aachhar Kaai-aa 
Derhi-aa Adwaita aakdi sammoha paai-aa 
Krandan karen save sire haat diya 
Kichhu na jaanen pravu prembhaktirase 
Balaker praay jano kupe pori vaase 
Sei kshan kup hoila nabanitamoy 
Pravur sriange kichhu kshata naahi hoy 

What Brindaabandaas relates is at least not impossible, wells 
ona sea-side being shallow and deceptively flush with the ground 
level and devoid of any rings or fetters to let one beware of their 
presence. Let me, then, render into English the line just quoted 
from Brindaabandaas’s book : 

One day Pravu in an indrawn state 

Slipped into a well, inadvertent. 

Adwaitas cry — they all benumbed get. 

Pravu, in devotional mood, fioats unawares 
Much as a boy would — someone recovers 
Pravu, who being unseathed, each one wonders. 

Perhaps Krishnadaas felt in his bones that ‘great men commit 
great follies. Sheer faux pas Or slipshod lowers their dignity. 
Blunders heighten it.’ If it be so indeed, there is no denying that 
he has done the right thing by supplanting a mean well by a mighty 
main. The lord was, according to Krishnadaas, rescued by 
fishermen. 

Krishnadaas is the author of ‘Gobindalilamrita’ as well. He has 
put in Sri Chaitanya’s mouth some of the slokas of that book of 
his while he is out to describe the Lord’s spiritual emotion as he is 
in the closing chapters of his ‘Chairitaamrita’. For instane, the 
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slokas of Gobindalila numbering 8/4, 8/7 and 8/8 are hoisted on 
Sri Chaitanya’s lips as the keen reader of the two books, Majumdar 
points out. Besides, that Raadhaa, image of Sri Chaitanya, which 
is Krishnadaas’s hot favourite despite its grotesque character, is 
taken over from the same book. Incidentally, evolution is a sex- 
conserving operation. A milk-maid or any female will nerver be 
reborn as a male intellectual (Biswamvar). Those who grudge 
recognizing Lord Chaitanya as Krshna’s replica offer the Lord a 
left-handed compliment by equating him with Raadhaa. Had 
Raadhaa been that formless delight of devotion, it would be a 
different matter. But how can Krishnadaas, who ascirbes uncanny 
miracles ot Sri Chaitanya to assert his Cahitanyabhakti, make a 
popular Raadhaa of this world-renouncing ascetic. Is not popular 
Raadhaa an adulteress and a concupiscent woman? The point is 
that prior to Darwin’s theory of sketetal changes from species to 
species, which theory carries a misnomer, ‘evolution’ 
mevertheless, people were ignorant of the true evolution theory 
of the Vedanta. Monks of Sri Ramkrishna mission first made 
American intellectuals aware of a true Vedantic doctrine of 
evolution only after pseudo-intellectuals of India began to make 
fuss of the Darwinan theory. as if it was a theory of evolution of 
species. Actually, evolution is a notion that presupposes a 
deathless entity (soul) which takes on various spinal, digital and 
pedal sizes and shapes from birth to birth. An unmitigated atheist, 
Charles Darwin had no thought of a ‘Being’ against and in virtue 
of which alone a ‘Becoming’ becomes conceivable. Evolution is a 
gradual development of consciousness. Changes of the bone- 
structure etc. are the incidental off-shoots of that unseen 
development and not a determinant of what is called ‘evolution’. 
In a sense, that illimitable “The Life Devine’ by Sri Aurobindo 
begins as a metaphysics of evolution and ends as its science. 
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I think I should clarify my standpoint on popular Raadhaa 
typified by Joydeb’s ‘Gitgobinda’ and Chandidaas’s 
‘Srikrishnakirtan’. Vaishnabs who saw Raadhaa in Sri Chaitanya 
would argue that sensuality described by those authors is only an 
outer form of Raadhaa’s deep devotion to Krishna. This is no 
more true than a round square or a golden brass-stick. Spiritual 
devotion presupposes elimination of carnal cravings. 
Alternatively, one may accuse the accuser and blurt out — ‘Sexual 
escapades are symbols of something nobler — the accuser himself 
is a sex-maniac!’ To which the rejoinder would be — ‘well, the 
bhaktiyoga is no Palimpsest with a sub-soil sense opposite to the 
surface-meaning.’ Such cases of binary oppositions may do for 
literary critics wedded to Saussure’s structuralism. But any yoga 
is a unison of all the elements of the being. Raadhaa’s anguish, 
wrath and depression are sure signs of an unregenerate vital being. 
These do belong to the field of ‘binary opposition’ as between 
hopes of sex-satisfaction and the fear and the frustration resulting 
from those tantalizing hopes. Buta yogi's vital and mental states 
are never visited by such turmoils. Ina word, Raadhaa of Vaishnab 
poets of Chaitanya and post-Chaitanya days is an unadulterated 
picture of an adulteress, a far cry from bhakti and yoga. One may 
not equate Sri Chaitanya to Sri Krishna if one adores the latter 
more as does Krishnadaas. But to posit an indeterminate, 
unsolvable equationn between Chandidaas’s Raadhaa and Lord 
Chaitanya is simply grotesque. Miracle-stories as a landatory 
tailpiece may not be adequate to make amends. All this is my 
reaction. The taciturn author (BM) holds his peace as usual. 

Finally, Charitaamrita mentions Sri Chaitanya s “Siksha astak’ 
or the eightfold way. (This has nothing to do with the Buddhist 
eightfold way providing a catchy caption for a theory of physicists 
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Gell-mann and Ne’eman.) Swarup and Daamodar recorded the 
sermons uttered by Sri Chaitanya. Majumdar finds no such 
cohesion between the slokas as there would be if they were all 
composed concurrently. 


Abstracting the Gist of Charitaamrita 


Majumdar has allotted many more pages to Charitaamrita- 
review than it possibly deserved in the face of the scant attention 
paid to pioneers of Sri Chaitanya biography such as 
Brindaabandaas, Murari Gupta and Kabikarnapur. Naturally, his 
appraisal of Krishnadaas’s work, which occurs at the purlieu of a 
long review, is destined to be an eulogy. Even when he seems to 
question the authenticity of his account in a specific case, his tenor 
smacks of a tacit support and an implied praise. He has, for 
Krishnadaas’s sake, contrived to differentiate beween two kinds 
of Lila of Sri Chaitanya — one ‘prakat’ or materialized, the other 
‘aprakat’ or unrealized. The first kind alone is history, the second 
legend. I need not quote Russell’s witty but incisive argument 
against Meinong who would consider Shakespeare’s Hamlet real 
in the world of Shakespearean imagination. In fact, Lila means 
acts perfomed by a God-Incarnate; someone else’s fancied tales 
of acts he never performed cannot be his Lila any more than a 
unicorn is an animal. Because some logicians have framed 
meaningful but false sentences like ‘A unicorn is an animal’, it 
does not follow that a linguistic entity here the subject of the verb, 
‘is — assumes, ipsu facto, a reality of a sort. ‘Aprakat’ as a qualifier 
qualifies nothing, since ‘aprakat lila, ‘round square’, ‘golden 
mountain’ are (sheer) linguistic fictions. A keen reader of 


Wittgenstein might try to salvage Majumdar’s defence of 
Krishnadaas in terms of the ‘Picture theory’ of ‘Tractatus’. The 
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difficulty of applying the picture theory in reverse is clear from 
the name of the theory itself. What a picture such as a linguistic 
picture or a language has in common with an object so pictured is 
notits reality but its structure. The atoms of the world are arranged 
to give a certain structure. Particle physics gives a picture of the 
world by a language of mathematical physics. The syntactic 
structure of mathematics corresponds piecewise to the 
compositional structure of the world, But, then, the world’s reality 
does not provide an a priori proof ot tthe reality of mathematics. 

It must be conceded, however, that the author is fully conscious 
of Krishnadaas’s idiosyncrasy which crosses the limits of feasibility 
so often. Just as we do not call Wordsworth a liar when we read 
his hyperbolic line, “Ten thousand saw | at a glance’, but enjoy 
the pathetic fallacy while attaching no factual meanig to it, so does 
Majumder consider Krishnadaas’s overstatements about Lord 
Chaitanya’s occult power for works very sympathetically. He 
knows, these are matters of the writer’s sentiment and lie beyond 
a logical truth-table. Otherwise, he would not contend with 
Sukumar Sen’s (outlandish) opinion that Krishnadaas’ is the most 
historically sound life-sketch of Sri Chaitanya. Majumdar 
particulary rejects the historicity of a number of pretenatura 
phenomena reported by Krishnadaas. These Winclude the 
inordinated elongation of the hands of Sri Chaitanya and his exit 
fromaclosed room without opening any door. On the other hand, 
even in a matter which is not absurd on the face of it, Majumdar 
does not act on any predilection. He always applies the method 
of historigraphy to assess the truth-value of reports that defy 
empirical verification. On closer examination, Mjaumdar finds 
inconsistencies in the alleged debate between Sri Chaitanya and 
that wise man of invincible scholarship (Digbijoyee) as also in 
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the stroy about Prakaasaananda’s conversion (redemption). My 
criticism of Majumdar’s sceptic denial of the Digbijoyee episode 
is another matter, What] am emphasizing at this point is not history 
but the author’s attitude to history. 

Although an admirer of Krishnadaas’s style, the author does 
not hesitate to detect its drawbacks and foibles. Thus he faults 
Krishnadaas for his overdoing the humility of Sri Chaitanya which 
serves to create the impression that it was Raamananda who 
taught Sri Chaitanya the doctrine of Raadhaa (Raadhaatattwa). A 
similar defect taints Krishnadaas’s depiction of Sannatan. He really 
delineates Sanaatan’s modesty to a fault, which serves to create a 
conceited notion as if Sanaatan belonged to a community of 
lowbrow. The author understands that the factual details and the 
historical survey relating to Sri Chaitanya’s life would make a 
dreamy reading. But a graceful female, adored by portraiture- 
makers, also needs a bony skeleton. The role of history ina literary 
work is no more elegant than that beauty’s skeleton but no less 
important either. This is the viewpoint of the author. Majumdar 
compares Krishnadaas with Palgrave (1824-97), who was a poet 
and a critic but whose fame rests on the anthology, ‘The golden 
treasury of ‘Says and lyrics? Krishnadaas is no anthologist but an 
independent author whose work itself has all the makings of an 
anthology. Palgrave may not be an apt figure to represent the 
author’s true view of Krishnadaas’s key position among Sri 
Chaitanya biographers. Obviously, one does not expect a 
Boswell’s Johnson to be the analogue of a hagiology. Even an 
Avataar has human foible and all his idiosyntic sketches as call a 
spade a spade were unthinkable. Autobiographical writings such 
as ‘Confessions’ by the author of ‘The city of God’, Saint 
Augestine (354-430 A.D.) as also Rousseau’s (1712-1778) 
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Confessions’ are in no way more self-adulating than Russell's 
(1872-1970) ‘Autobiography’ So saints, social thinkers and 
philosophers — all have an inglorious past that by contrast glorify 
their later achievements. Oscar Wilde was not entirely facetious 
when he said, ‘Every saint has a past, every criminal a future’. 
But Majumdar has other ideas. He does not expect Krishnadaas 
venturing on idiosyncrasies of a saint, which the saints’s chums 
and associates dared not disclose at all. He is satisfied that 
Vaishnabs like ‘Charitaamrita’. Perhaps that is enough if 
Majumdar believes the book is meant exclusively for them. 





Chapter XM 
Gobindadaas’s Karchaa 


The 1895 edition by Joygopal Goswamy as published by 
Sanskrit Press Depository is not possibly an entirely authentic 
version of Gobindadaas’s Karcha. In any case, it does not appear 
to be one. For a portion of it was recovered from the custody of 
Harinath Goswamy, the other portion being the custodian’s hand- 
written notes taken from some untraceable text. Earlier on, 
Joygopal Goswamy had presented a portion of the Karchaa, which 
he had procured from some other source, to Sisirkumar Ghosh. 
The latter praised the material by means of an article published in 
the ‘Bishnupriya’ some time in 1893. But the manuscript given 
over to him was lost. Joygopal Goswamy’s tenacius efforts made 
the 16th cetury composition see the light of the day as stated at 
the outset. An interesting wordy duel between the Karcha-lover, 
Dinesh Sen, and the Karcha-basher, Mr. Mrinalkanti Ghosh, has 
been touched to stamp as fake the entire book, arguing that it was 
all Joygopal’s handiwork. This stricture came forty years after 
Motilal’s comment cited above. Strangely again, Mrinalkanti was 
Motilal’s nephew. 

Haraprasad Shastry’s opinion that the Karcha in print was more 
or less genuine was made known through an article Shastry himself 
wrote in the Calcutta Review (1898). But his contention that 
Gobindadaas and Narahari were de-recognized as Baishanab 
litterateurs because the Nityaananda-clique ruled the roost after 
Lord Chaitanya’s departure, has been summarily rejected by 
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Majumdar. It is of interest to note that Majumdar would always 
make mincemeat of whatever argument be put forward by 
Haraprasad Shastry, Sukumar Sen et al. Dinesh Sen sometimes 
escapes, sometimes receives, the blow. The point is that more 
renowned writers have their predilections. And bias of any make 
is anathema to Majumdar, who would rummage a whole library 
for deciding on a disputed monosyllable or a date-mark. 

The reader has been already reconciled to the brain teaser 
torrents to be meted out once more by the historian-litterateur, 
Majumdar. We are suddenly catapulted by our learned author to 
a meeting held on November 7, 1900, at Bangiya Sahitya Parisat. 
It was attended, among other, by Achariya Ramendrasundar 
Trivedi and Dinesh Sen. Haraprasad Shastry was in the chair. Here 
Dinesh Sen expressed doubt about the genuineness of the first 51 
pages of the Karchaa but in his preface to its second edition opined 
that the book was genuine in its entirety, the updating of spelling 
and corrections of the verse-metre notwithstanding. It was a volte 
face, no doubt, and is to be contrasted with the scientific remark 
made at the said meeting by Acharjya Ramemdra Sandar Trivedi. 
The Acharjya candidly expressed his incompetence to judge the 
authenticity of the book in print, since his investigation into its 
pros and cons was far from what could be called ‘complete’. No 
wonder Majumdar appreciates Ramendrasundar because that is 
his own method of procedure. Returning to Sen’s preface, I think, 
one will find it reasonable to accept his plea. If Chandidaas, 
Kabikankan, Krittibaas withstood all alterations to pass for 
authentic versions each, it is pointless indeed, as Sen argues, to 
take a double standard. The same critic who would mince matters 
lest one should reject ‘Srikrishnakirtan’ as authentic would come 
down like a ton of prick on Gobindadaas’s Karchaa, for the least, 
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little semblance of interpolation. Stapleton argued (April, 1913) 
in an article published in the Dacca Review that Gobindadaas’s 
Karchaa was an authentic work on Sri Chaitanya’s life. But 
Amritalal Seal’s article in the ‘Sahitya’ (Asaar, 1317 B.S.) and 
Jogendramohan Ghosh’s in the ‘Sebaa’ (Chaitra, 1334 B.S.) 
respectively challenged the veracity of Gobindadaas’s reportage 
on Sri Chaitanya’s tour of south India and the overall authenticity 
of Karchaa itself. Next came forward one Charuchandra Srimani, 
B.E., with the allegation that the entire Karcha in its present form 
is an exercise in wholesale interpolation. Mrinalkanti’s disclosure 
of the Karchaa mystery (Sraaban, 1343 B.S.) purported to 
ascribing its authorship to the compiler Joygopal Goswamy 
himself. Almost contemporaneously with Majumdar’s work on 
the present topic, one Bipin Dasgupta published in Dacca a book, 
‘Govinda’s Karchaa : a Black Forgery.’ 

The author, Majumdar, concedes that Gobindadaas’s Karchaa 
would not stand the rigour of authenticity-test which he has applied 
to other Sri Chaitanya biographies. He sums up the factors 
contributing to a general scepticism about its authenticity. These 
are : 

One anomaly about the date of Sri Chaitanya’s leaving his 
hearth and home has been cited in this connection. Murari’s date, 
Maagh Sankranti, is changed to Pous Snakranti in the Karchaa. 
The reader should bear with my excessive fondness for linguistic 
(logical) analysis. The cirtic who concludes from the anomalous 
date of Karchaa (Murari’s date being assumed true) that the 
Karchaa was not Gobinda’s handiwork has been influenced by 
the following fallacious argument. 

If x denotes the class of authors who differ from Murari’s date- 
report, the proposition that x is Gobindadaas is sometimes true’ 
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is false. The assertion is based on the unprovable premise, 
‘Gobindadaas cannot differ from Murari’s date-report’, which 
precipitates the ludicrous conclusion, ‘whoever so differs is not 
Gobindadaas.’ The learned sceptic fails to realize that a modern 
writer—the accused Joygopal—has the cunning to follow the 
acclaimed author Murari about Sri Chaitanya’s early life or 
Nabadwip lila. It is more likely that Gobinda, trusting to his 
memory made a minor mistake. (Minor indeed if ‘time past and 
time present are both contained’, as Eliot says, ‘in the time 
future’.) I see no point splitting hair on pousa-maagh ‘imbroglio’. 

The second anomaly consists in Gobinda’s inclusion of names 
of Baneswar and Samvuchandra as Sri Chaitanya’s companions 
at the Nabadwip phase of his life. These names are not mentioned 
in other books on Sri Chaitanya’s life. To make matters Worse, 
Gobinda has been guilty of some ‘notable’ exclusions of similar 
names. As an ignoramus I have neither belief nor unbelief in 
gobinda’s Karchaa or in its authenticity. But, then, as one not 
completely devoid of common sense, I attach no value to such 
trivial issues of nomenclature other than their potentiality of 
producing Ph.D. theses ! Plainly, the present point of names is 
pointless. A great personage may have a big retinue. Murari or 
Brindaaban may omit one or two of them. Gobinda’s Baneswar 
and Samvuchandra may very well be real companions of Lord 
Chaitanya. No Gita, no Mahaabhaarat enjoins Murari or 
Brindaaban to include a whole legion of admirers that Lord 
Chaitanya indeed possessed. So the second counter-evidence is 
frivolous. 

The third counter evidence is even more so. The printed 
editions do not maintain the same literation or spelling as Bipin 
Dasgupta shows. Indeed ‘peye’ (getting) of the first edition reads 
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‘paai-aa’ (getting) in the second. From these words for ‘getting’, 
Bipin Dasgupta gets ample proof that the book is forged. Dasgupta 
forgets that compositors, editors, proof-readers used to alter the 
spelling or even correct the metre of the manuscript (material) in 
those days. Indeed Majumdar proves the point, saying that prior 
to the ruling by Sahitya Parisat, such amendments were always 
made. Hence the third objection is nullified for that matter. 
Occasional interpolation of a modern word proves the proot- 
reader’s practice but does not disprove a whole volume as forged. 
The word, Jaanaalaa (window) occurring as it does in the Karchaa 
verse, satisfies some sceptics. But that is a matter of their own 
prejudice. As far as Iam concerned, the above proof of forgery is 
ridiculously sloppy. 

But, then, one genuine evidence is enough for establishing a 
negative claim (or, equivalently, for refuting a positive claim). 
Now, unfortunately for Joygopal Goswamy, one such evidence 
exists. There occur on p. 52 and p. 82, respective place-names 
Purnanagar and Rosaalkunda, in the Karchaa supposed to be 
written by Gobindadaas. Bipin Dasgupta’s book has the 
redoubtable support of Jadunath Sarkar who happened to write 
its preface also, where, incidentally, Prof. Sarkar remarks, 
‘Russell-konda had no existence in 1511. ... In 1511 Poona was a 
very small and obscure village with a scanty population and without 
any temple to attract pilgrims.’ Majumdar is silent. He does not 
explain how Sri Chaitanya could visit Russell-konda in 1511 while 
it was founded as late as 1836, and named after a civil servant of 
the British government of India. While none should dispute 
Jadunath Sarkar on point of order in matters of history as that 
would be bearding a lion in his den, I, for one, may still fight a 
(losing?) battle defending Joygopal’s fidelity to truth provided 
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someone could show that Rosaalkunda was not that town of 
Russel-Konda and that Purnanagar had nothing to do with Poona. 
Alternatively, it is possible, in principle, that the civil servant’s 
name (Russell) being similar-sounding to the already-existing 
village, Rosaalkunda, his name was chosen to name the new 
township in 1836. I, for one, do not understand the suffix, konda, 
to Russell. Was it a part of the civil Servant’s name? That’s 
seemingly impossible as one would hasten to remark. So? Let 
Bipin Dasgupta or his supporter (men and agents) answer the 
question raised about ‘konda’. Maybe, there are more cognent 
points in favour of Joygopal’s assertion that the book, now 
available in print, is the one that Gobinda himself wrote. Majumdar 
does not defend Joygopal at all on that ‘Rosaalkunda’ issue. 
Neither can he be a party to the ‘crusade’ against the 
compiler, ‘Joygopal, who being a local of Santipore and a scion of 
the Adwaita lineage cannot indulge foul play on Sri Chaitanya 
biography. Besides, that peremptory consideration of monetary 
gain could not be. No poetical work pays, a fact Mr. Joygopal 
Goswamy, who is an author of several books, must be knowing.’ 
The portion within quotation marks summarizes Majumdar’s 
after-thought on Bipin’s allegation against Joygopal. Yet I cannot 
give in to Majumdar’s plea. On the contrary, his arguments 
strengthen his adversary’s hand. After all, writing Sri Chaitanya’s 
life is a thankless, hazardous task. Errors and omissions would 
incur the expert’s displeasure, miracle-regmarole the sceptic’s 
and then, the miracle-avoidance the naive devotee’s. The writer 
himself will always be funky about this onerous undertaking. To 
misrepresent the Lord, even unwittingly, will be a sin, in the eye 
ofan Adwaita-scion and a Santipur-local, in particular. For a writer 
of that lineage will be cut to the quick for a petty flaw in writing 
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on Sri Chaitanya whom he must adore so much. So, itis possible, 
and even probable, for one witha true Vaishnaba tradition to write 
Sri Chaitanya biography under some nom de guerre. The question 
lingers even here. Why must Sri Chaitanya’s own companion and 
devotee, Gadaadhar take the can? It is a sore point for any 
Chaitanya-devotee. How can a local of Santipur, a locale of the 
Lord’s early acts, afford to play any trick with a chum of the Lord 
himself? Joygapal is to be exculpated, ifat all, not for his Adwaita- 
link but for Gobinda’s own link with Sri Chaitanya. It appears, 
Majumdar is not as harsh against Joygopal as Bipin Dasgupta must 
be. Otherwise, he would cheaply dispose of the matter. But he 
has not marshalled his own points—points raised by Karchaa- 
bashers but fit to be used as boomerang against them. I think one 
can defend the Karchaa’s basic authenticity (whatever this peculiar 
phrase may mean to different men) in the following manner. 

Several critics of Joygopal have accused him (or whoever is 
responsible) for the numerous interpolations indulged in the 
available edition of the Karchaa. It is, then, not at all impossible 
for an over-enthusiastic interpolator to insert some (obtrusively 
showy) place-names in order to prolong Sri Chaitanya’s tour of 
the Deccan and also the narrative thereof. If, however, my 
conjecture about Rosaalkonda and Purnanagar be a game worth 
the candle, the adversary’s brief will be dismissed but he will have 
the good luck of being hoist with his petard (that interpolation 
bogey !). 

Gobinda’s Identity 

Majumdar does not mean that Gobinda was a schizoid tainted 
by an identity crisis. It is a crisis hatched by Karchaa-bashers. 
While Dinesh Sen is of opinion that Sri Chaitanya’s attendant is 
the writer of the Karchaa, Mrinalkanti Ghosh holds a ‘different 
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view. He believes, Gobindadaas, the disciple of Iswarpuri, first 
met Sri Chaitanya at Puri as one infers from Kabikarnapur’s play, 
‘Chaitanya Chandroday’, as also from Krishnadaas Kaviraaj’s 
‘Charitaamrita’. The first entrance on the stage of a drama based 
on Sri chaitanya’s life does not, by itself, argue to one’s first 
encounter with Sri Chaitanya. Even Swarup-Daamodar is 
presented in Kabikarnapur’s play in a manner that may lead the 
ignorant to believe that this person had no previous acquaintance 
with Sri Chaitanya. A drama has its own dynamics. The static 
facts of life-history have to be contorted to serve a dramatic 
purpose. As regards Krishnadaas, well, he has strictly followied 
Kabikarnapur’s play in these matters and ‘Charitaamrita’ cannot 
be considered an independent document for that matter. Just as 
Kabikarnapur’s play cannot give a lie to the unquestionable fact 
of Swarup-Daamodar’ familiarity with Sri Chaitanya right from 
his Nabadwip days, so it cannot disprove Gobinda’s long 
association with his master. There is another polemical issue 
connected with the same tour of the Deccan by Sri Chaitanya. 
This time, however, itis nota where- question buta who-question 
: who was the one that accompanied the Lord during his tour of 
the Deccan? Kabikarnapur and Krishnadaas give the companion’s 
name as Krishnadaas while Murari Gupta calls him Bishnudaas. 
At the same time one must consider, as Majumdar does, the 
striking fact that in his ‘epic’ Kabikarnapur introduces Gobinda 
as a wandering pilgrim who visited many holy places. If we 
consider in conjunction with the above riddle of name the alleged 
disowning of Gobinda as his attendant by the Lord himself, things 
become enigmatic. A way out has, however, been suggested by 
Majumdar hinself. Whatever Western logicians may say, Indian 
names are chosen from words having a connotation. Maybe, the 
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nature of the bearer of the name and the sense of word used as 
his name are antipodal. Yet the fact remains that the words 
Bishnudaas, Krishnadaas and Gobindadaas have the same 
connotation even for the logician who believes (correctly) that 
proper names are non-connotative. Taking the cue from 
Majumdar himself, I am disposed to believe that Gobinda being a 
persona nongrata to the Vaishnabs at large (because of the Lord’s 
indignation), his name was taboo to the writers, in question. A 
synonymous word, Bishnudaas (Krishnadaas) was chosen instead 
of Gobindadaas, the true name of the person who, presumably, 
accompained Sri Chaitanya during his tour of the Decaan. 


Concluding Remarks 


Majumdar’s inconclusive and self-contradictory conclusion is 
that portions of the Karchaa, mutilated or otherwise illegible, were 
re-written and recast by Joygopal but the rest could well be 
Gobindadaas’s composition. The polemics round its authenticity 
may be the strange reason why despite his belief in the authenticity 
of portions of the book, he summarily denies that it has any 


historical value. The chapter could well be entitled, ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’, then ! 


LCDS 


We still know far too little about the social structure and process in Bengal. 
In many crucial areas of knowledge, social scientists have not been able to 
do more than scratch the topsoil. This is partly a result of a relative scarcity 
of funds for training and research in the social sciences. In addition, Bengal 
studies outside Bangladesh and India have been seen a gradual decline 
funds for research and with them the interests of many Asianists, have shown 
a clear shift from South Asian studies to the study of East Asia and the 
Pacific Rim. 





Another major problem is that researchers often cannot avail themselves 
good research findings when they do exist. Many valuable studies by foreign 
scholars are published abroad, frequently in languages which are not 
understood by researchers in Bengal itself. But even studies in English are 
not understood by researchers in Bengal itself. But even studies in English 
are often too expensive for local libraries, let alone individual scholars, to 
acquire. Moreover many students and researchers would benefit from 
translations into Bengali. On the other hand, there are studies being published 
in Bengali which certainly merita wider circulation among those who do not 
read this language. 

Through ICBS, social scientists in India, Bangladesh and abroad are 
making a concerted effort to assist in disseminating social scientific findings, 
with a view to reviving and stimulating the study of Bengal. This effort is 
inspired by a broad concept of the social sciences including sociology, 
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repute in theoretical physics, has also distinguished himself 
as a translator of English books into Bengali, and of Bengali 


books into English. 
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The present critique of Sri Chaitanya-biographies existing 
in divers Indian languages reads like the most authentic 
version of the Lord's life. 

An excellent critical work always exhibits creative merits 
as does Dr. Mazumdar's too. Despite an encyclopedic 
coverage of titles and articles on Lord Chaitanya and his 
contemporaries, the undercurrent of unity—the mark of 
an overall harmony—is never missed by the keen reader. 
An uncompromising seeker of the truth, Dr. Mazumdar 
treats all ‘standard? texts on the subject as no more 
sacrosanct or peremptory than basal source materials each. 
His conclusions are‘not only definitive—they are plausible 
as well. Neither too sceptical nor too credulous, he presents 
Lord Chaitanya's spiritual life in a manner that would 
satisfy both a rationalist and a devotee. Research workers 
will find here a decisive answer in the welter of polemics 
created by some well-known authors. 

The present English version of this classic is an updated 
and abridged account thereof. 
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